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Editorial Notes. 





The Southampton Conference. 


Ir was a triumph for all concerned; and one striking 
impression it has made upon us is that these annual con- 
ferences of the ‘‘B.C.G.A.’’ are every year becoming 
more and more important for their educational and in- 
spiring influences upon the internal constitution of the 
industry. The main functions of the Association are 
directed—publicly and privately—to the expansion of gas 


service to communities and industries by every available | 
and legitimate process; but, as we watch the movements | 


he index of the Association’s service, we see the rise | yore - : 
sohaaplagperhatvedt: / | Association had long looked forward to having Sir Russell 


year by year of energy and enthusiasm within the indus- 
try itself. This may be a secondary, but it is an important, 
effect of the co-operative effort of such an organization. 


ideals permeate the administrative and official elements 
of our industry—the stronger will the Association become 
in promoting the main activities of the industry. Ad- 
ministrators and technical and commercial officials met 
as one at Southampton, as elsewhere in previous years, 
in the congenial 
cause, 
for the occasion. 


sideration for, and action in, both old and new avenues 


of operation—all directed to the single goal of expansion | 
| absence. 


of service. 


We shall deal in succeeding articles with certain out- 
standing features of the matters that were considered at | 
There are other impressions of which | 
In the gas industry we are | 
accustomed to cordial welcome and hospitality in the | 
This occasion was no ex- | 
Southampton | 
| support of present activities that is desirable, but support 
| for advancing those activities. 
| seen the growth of new subjects for the attention of the 


the conference. 
note should be made here. 


towns our organizations visit. 
ception in that respect, but was in another. 
is blessed as a port. The great passenger liners—the 
palaces of the sea—grace its docks and landing-places ; 
and this, through the courtesy of the White Star Line, 


enabled the Chairman and Directors of the Southampton | 


Gas Company to entertain in novel way the visitors par- 
ticipating in the conference. 


| forget the magnificent treat they had of dining together 
in that wonderful liner, ‘‘ Majestic ’’—‘‘ Majestic ’’ in 
name; majestic in size and appointments. It was all well 
done. Greatly enjoyable, too, was the reception of His 
Worship the Mayor and Mayoress the following evening 
in the Pier Pavilion. Indeed, the Mayor and other civic 

dignitaries took a prominent part in the various functions, 
| and attested the great friendship which exists between 


them and those who provide the gas service in the | 





atmosphere supplied by a common | 
An exceedingly good programme was provided | 
The arrangements were a masterpiece | 
in organization; every item on the agenda for the busi- | 
ness sittings attested expansion of thought and urged con- | 


It will be long, if ever, be- | 
fore those who were fortunate enough to be present will | 





borough, and are therefore equally public servants. We 
have called the conference a ‘‘ triumph for all concerned.”’ 
It. was; and its realization was in no small measure due 
to the unsparing manner in which the Managing-Director 
of the Gas Company (Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs), backed by the 
Chairman and other members of the Board, devoted him- 
self to the preparations for the event, and collaborated 
in every possible way with the Executive Committee and 
staff of the Association. et 

Festivity and social amenities were not, however, al- 
lowed to interfere with the programme of business and 
discussable matter arranged for the conference. There 
was only one shadow over it all. The members of the 


Bencraft, the Deputy-Chairman of the Southampton Gas 
Company, presiding over their annual conference; but 


| the unfortunate accident, to which we referred last week, 
The more it goes on—the more progressive ideas and | 


and which occurred only three or four days before the 
meeting, prevented him from leaving his bed. We are 
happy, however, to say that his detention there has only 
been temporary. Everybody full of sympathy on the one 
hand, and on the other enthusiastic for the cause which 
the Association heads, did their part to make the confer- 
ence just the success which their President most heartily 
desired. As he reads the report of the proceedings, he 
will know how well and successfully his directorial col- 
league (Col. E. K. Perkins, C.B:E., M.P.) and his im- 
mediate predecessor in the chair (Mr. J. E. Cowen, 
Chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead 
Gas Company) worked to compensate for his enforced 


The next point is that it is highly gratifying to find, 
from the report and accounts submitted by the energetic 
Chairman of the Executive Committee (Mr. F. W. Good- 
enough), that, calculated on output, about 93 p.ct. of the 
industry contributes to the support of the activities of the 
Association. But to-day we have repeatedly brought be- 
fore us evidence which satisfies that it is not only the 


The last few years have 


Association. We need not enumerate them; sufficient is 
it to look round at modern developments in which our in- 
dustry is concerned—developments due largely to national 
and local movements or interests of varying order. They 
cannot, they must not, be left unheeded. Intensified com- 
petition is not feared in itself; but intensified competition 
is not quite the same when accompanied by heavily biased 
favour. We of the gas industry are grandly optimistic ; 
but it is an excellent thing not to under-estimate what is 
before us. During the past two years, we have had plenty 
of opportunity of seeing that our competitors have been 
extraordinarily busy, having learned the value of spending 
money freely on propaganda. Electricity undertakings 
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have found, in connection with the Electricity Develop- 
ment Association, that, making the necessary conversion 
of titles, there is truth in the words which Sir George E. 
Davies, the Chairman of the Bristol Gas Company, used 
at the Southampton conference that ‘‘ gas undertakings 
support the British Commercial Gas Association as a 
business proposition which offers a good return for the 
money subscribed.’’ We are all proud of our industry ; 
and we are glad that men of affairs, such as Lord Burn- 
ham, find in it a lesson of self-help and self-reliance. And 
we would not have it otherwise. The industry has never 
asked the Government for assistance, other than that they 
should release it from antiquated gyves, in order to en- 
able it to render public service in the most efficient and 
economical manner. The time has come for a revision 
of estimates of what is required for the co-operative work 
of the industry. Hence the appeal (authorized by the 
central organizations and by current conditions) which has 
been made for an increase of the basic rate of subscrip- 
tion from 5s. to 6s. per million cubic feet. Already there 
has been a definite agreement to the increase by under- 
takings representing, on the basis of make. 60 p.ct. of 
the total joint members. We sincerely hope Mr. Alfred 
Procter, the Chairman of the York Gas Company, who 
has been elected to succeed Sir Russell Bencraft in the 
presidency, will have the felicity, at the conference next 
year, of congratulating the gas undertakings of the coun- 
try upon a unanimous endorsement of an appeal which is 
justified on all grounds. 


Work of the Industry on the Sales Side. 


To get the true import of the Presidential Address which 
Sir Russell Bencraft prepared for the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ confer- 
ence (and which was read, in his unfortunate absence, by 
Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs), it is necessary to analyze its con- 
tents. So doing, it is found that it has a quadruple inten- 
One is to set the sales side in its proper place in 
the work of the industry; the second is to show the vast 
field of operation there is on the sales side which needs 
the services of the Association and of thoroughly quali- 
fied men; the third is to advance views as to both the 
individual and national effects of the work of the sales 
side; and the fourth is to insist upon the need for not 
relaxing our co-operative efforts, but to enlarge them. 
A good case he made in each respect. What has been 
accomplished since the birth of the Association has 
gradually raised the level of recognition of the importance 
of the sales work of a gas undertaking. The fact that 
it had so long been kept in a secondary place was largely 
due to the persistence of tradition and maxim—such as 
** dividends are made or lost in the retort-house ’’—with- 
out giving adequate regard to the relative parts in effects 
of the productive and the business developing sides of the 
industry. The changing of administrative view in this 
wise does not in any measure remove production from 
its rightful position as a vital force in the industry. What 
it does, as Sir Russell’s address demonstrates, is to lift 
from a somewhat nebulous state the really powerful con- 
tribution that the sales side makes to development. The 
activities of the one are purely complementary of those of 
the other; and the best work on either side reacts to the 
advantage of the other. This is a condition which has to 
be fully acknowledged and acted upon; the undertaking 
that refuses to acknowledge and to take the necessary 
action must suffer. There is wisdom and truth in the 
words; ‘‘ Business management and engineering effici- 
‘‘ency are equally foundations of good service, and 
‘* equally creators of success.’’ So long as that stands 
in the creed which governs the industry, so long shall 
we be safe. But if ever there again grows up an as- 
sumption of the ascendancy in importance of one side 
of our work over the other, and there is any neglect of 
the one that is supposed to be subordinate (no matter 
which it is), then it will go ill with the gas industry. 

But the considerations which apply to the one side as 
compared with the other present large diversity owing to 
the dissimilar nature of work and requirement. For in- 
stance, Sir Russell speaks of ‘‘ market research,’’ which 
term at once brings us face to face with a line of research 


tion. 
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altogether distinct from that which is directed to meu. 
facturing efficiency and economy. What is ‘ market re. 
search? ’’ We should say it begins with a survey of the 
district, and the compilation of connections and of possi- 
bilities for new ones. The President adds that it ‘‘ om- 
braces a patient and continuous study of the needs «nd 
desires of the public both as a community and as in- 
dividuals, so that the industry and its salesmen relly 
understand what they are selling, or ought to sell, anc to 
whom.”’ The application of the results of such resezrch 
again requires circumspection in at least three directions, 


“The means of application are of a triple character— 


through men, publicity, and education. In research and 
application we have a vast field before ‘us for study and 
operation by the Association, apart from that which the . 
individual undertaking can best negotiate locally. The 
President deals with fine discrimination with each avenue 
along which the results of research have to be applied. 
In dealing with the selection and training of salesmen, he 
admits that they have to be born—that is, have a natural 
aptitude for the work. This involves selection on the part 
of those responsible; but Sir Russell is more concerned 
with the fact that they have also to be trained, owing to 
the very special attribute of our commodity that it is not 
only its inherent virtues that are its recommendation, but 
that the right means of application are essential to the 
consumer’s securing from it the best value for his money. 
This so largely differentiates the primary commodity of 
the gas industry from other marketed goods that our sales- 
men must be trained on distinctive lines. The same facts 
necessitate a larger vision than (say) in the case of a pro- 
prietary article in our methods of advertising and educa- 
tional work. There is, consequently, abundant truth in 
the President’s view (as we gather it) that the very large- 
ness of the applications of our commodity makes our in- 
dustry a complicated one. We are also glad to see his 
robust championing of the maintenance of consumers’ 
appliances. In his view, it is one of the most important 
and urgent questions the Association have taken up. It 
**is a service which is coming where it has not already 
come.’’ Those remarks we can heartily endorse. 
Therefore, ‘‘it is no reflection upon the efficiency of 
any individual undertaking to admit that combination will 
add to the prosperity of all.’’ In fine, co-operation in the 
performance of the work is highly essential to commercial 
development. Incidentally, we disagree with the President 
in presenting, as a standard of the value of the work 
that has been done during the fifteen years’ existence of 
the Association, the fact that the consumption of gas has 
increased by 30 p.ct. The gas absorption power of dis- 
tricts vary; administrations and activities vary. There 
are undertakings that during that period can boast of an 
increase of 100 p.ct.; while the percentage in the case 
of others is at a very low point. The 30 p.ct. includes 
good and bad; the good are reduced by the bad, and the 
bad are raised by the good, on a levelling-out of the per- 
centage increase to cover all. A general percentage hides 
a mass of virtue and a multitude of sins. It is, however, 
a striking fact that the business of the industry has in- 
creased enormously during the existence of co-operative 
effort, despite the growth of strenuous competition; but 
it is certain that without co-operation the business could 
not have increased, nor would the trading interests of 
the industry have been protected with such marked suc- 
cess. There alone we have good reason for strengther- 
ing the financial support of the work of the Associa- 
tion; but there are several other reasons which are not 
solely due to the increasing activities of rivals, but to the 
need for combating political favour and bias in local 
government—bias generated and nursed by possession 
of a competitive business. There is also the need for con- 
tinuous educational effort to spread and circulate know- 
ledge regarding application and performance in the mutual 
interests of the community and the industry. We ‘now 
what the effects of our operations have been in developing 
the gas business; we know, too, that those effects are 4 
national advantage in many ways—particularly (apart 
from economy and efficiency) in respect of raising the 
standard of life in home and factory. In each direction, 
there are distinctive problems and far-reaching ones, 
which call for co-operation not only among ourselves but 
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with other interested bodies—such as in the case of hous- 
ing and the maintenance of greater atmospheric purity. 
And in connection with the work of the industry in pro- 
moting hygienic conditions, we advise the attention of 
readers not only to what the President so well said, but 
to the lecture of Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, K.B.E., C.M.G., 
M.D., one of the founders of the New Health Society, 
who is a strong believer in the part the gas industry is 
destined to take in making easier the paths of domestic 
and industrial life, and in progressively effecting change 
to healthier circumstances. 

\s we view our surroundings to-day, we see how much 
there is still to be done; and every year brings into view 
fresh work for attack. We cannot let it accumulate; that 
would be fatal. We have to accept and meet the changes ; 
and a combination of co-operative and individual en- 
deavour supplies the means. But the effort must be 


genuine and strong. The President concluded a fascinat- 


ing and convincing address with the words: ‘‘I hope I 
‘““have said something which may inspire us all to take 
‘‘a pleasure in our work, and put unsparing effort into 
‘‘it.’’ We feel that the hope has been fulfilled. 


The Problem of the Small Gas Undertaking. 


Ralph Halkett, General Manager 
and Secretary of the Sheffield Gas Company, read at 
the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.’’ conference last Wednesday had two dis- 
tinct objects; and yet there is relation between the one 
and the other, in view of the fact that everywhere the 
cheapest obtainable gas is a desideratum. The small 
country districts require it just as much as (perhaps more 
so than) some districts which are richer in consump- 
tion ability; and all progressive gas undertakings want 
to fill their holders at the smallest possible cost in order 
that they may extend their services at a low and yet re- 
munerative price. Mr. Halkett is an optimist; and op- 
timism is a valuable force in industry and trading. He 
glances back and finds the appalling position in which the 
industry emerged from the war—due largely to legislative 
restrictions, and the curbs placed upon it through inexor- 
able conditions. He sees, too, how it boldly applied itself 
to the work of recuperation. An industry which did that, 
and with so much success, can be trusted to meet with 
perfect confidence whatever befalls. Confirmation of this 
was given during the coal stoppage. However, in the 
work of restoration after the war, service played an im- 
portant part; and it is the development of service on the 
best of practicable lines which will help us to face with 
certainty the strenuous times which are ‘before us. 

It is no use saying that all is well in the industry. It 
isnot. There are weaknesses, although in the main there 
is substantial strength. The weaknesses are found where 
a low standard of policy exists in gas administration, and 
in those country districts where small undertakings are 
struggling for existence with comparatively heavy capiial 
in relation to business done, with besetting -uneconomy and 
inefliciency both in manufacture and. service, with dear 
coal supplies, and with limited markets for dear ‘ * goods.”’ 
These are barriers to real prosperity; and they day by 
day further weaken the concern for the competition w hich 
is coming. Some small undertakings are working mag- 
nificently, making allowances for their circumstances; 
others are, what Mr. Halkett .truly calls, ‘‘ breeding 
places of dissatisfaction with gas,’’ and such places do no 
good to the industry generally. We see the Electricity 
Commissioners have already developed their plans for the 
concentration of electricity generation and transmission in 
two extensive areas, and other schemes will speedily fol- 
low until the whole country has been legislated for. It 
Will now be a race in many country districts between gas 
and electricity; and, as Mr. Halkett contends, and he 
is backed by a large mass of opinion in the industry, it is 
the large undertakings which must take up this matter 
of supplanting weakness by strength in the districts where 
the former resides. As he points out, there are two 
I 
V 


Tue paper which Mr. 


nethods of doing this—one by bulk supply from the larger 
vorks, and the other by their purchasing the small con- 
cerns, and linking-up the districts. In his view, the latter 
is the preferable course. There are certain opposing 
ci pa particularly where the administration of the 





smaller works is myopic and unreasonable, and places 
obstacles in the way of a development which provides the 
only road to their salvation. They cannot see that, if con- 
ditions are bad now, they will become worse; that high- 
priced gas of low quality, and supplied at poor pressure, 
provides the very conditions which will cause the local 
community to give welcome’ to electricity, and thus reduce 
the gas undertaking to an even more parlous state. In 
the case of ‘purchase, there must be, on the part of those 
who own these small undertakings, a liberal consideration 
of terms, in view of the fact that much of the ‘plant they 
possess at present will have to be scrapped, and the pur- 
chasing undertaking will have to make proper provision 
to ensure good service. They must not overlook the fact, 
too, that the ‘‘ terms ’’ which competition will force upon 
them will be less to their liking than those which they can 
secure by approaching the matter now in a reasonable 
spirit with a larger undertaking. These are important 
considerations;- and Mr. Halkett has much confidence 
that, if fairness is imported into this particular and neces- 
sary branch of current policy, it will be possible to raise 
enormously the standard of gas service in the places where 
it is low, and this in face of any competition electricity 
can offer. 


The author does not speak without the authority of 
experience. Examples are given in the paper of what has 
been done by the Sheffield Company in increasing the 
business and lowering the price of gas in the Dronfield 
and Woodhouse areas of supply, notwithstanding that in 
Dronfield they have had to eliminate conditions under 
which in these days no gas undertaking can thrive. The 
data incorporated in the paper as to what has been done 
are striking evidence of the advantages derived by con- 
sumers in country areas from the service a large -under- 
taking is able to give. In the Woodhouse district, the 
Sheffield Electricity Department had been operating for 
a year or two before the Sheffield Gas Company took the 
area in hand. But, in spite of their competition, the Com- 
pany have in three years, by good service, increased the 
gas business by 39 p.ct. A curious thing is that in the 
Dronfield district, with a gas service that appears to have 
been totally lacking in efficiency, no electricity suppliers 
had taken the grand opportunity that such a condition 
offered them of entering into possession of the area. But 
now, owing to what the Sheffield Company have done, 
Mr. Halkett contemplates with the greatest equanimity 
any future introduction of electricity to Dronfield. Had 
things remained as they were, such confidence would have 
been impossible for the administrators of the then gas 
undertaking, for financial soundness there cannot be with 
inadequate service, a poor quality and pressure of gas, 
and 23 p.ct. of unaccounted-for gas. Those conditions 
were reflected in the price that the consumers had to pay 
for the inefficient service rendered to them; and prices 
of the kind constitute the best of invitationsto electricity 
to come in and take the business. 


Of course, we are perfectly well aware that many of 
the smaller gas undertakings are distinctly undermanned, 
and that the manager cannot therefore give adequate at- 
tention to the details of gas production on the works and 
service on the district. We do not blame the managers 
of these inefficient undertakings so much as the boards 
of directors, whose rulings they have to obey. The ques- 
tion has been raised as to what should be done with the 
managers of these smaller concerns when the supply is 
taken over by a larger undertaking. The first thing that 
some managers in such circumstances look to is compen- 
sation for loss of office. From what we know of the con- 
ditions of certain of these small undertakings, loss of office 
would, without the intervention of larger undertakings, 
come about by the natural decline of the business. There 
are also managers who have not reached those years 
of which it can be said that they are incapable of doing 
further useful work in the gas industry; and in this re- 
gard an excellent suggestion is made by Mr. Halkett. The 
local manager is, as a rule, well known to the residents 
in his district of supply; and there should be no one better 
qualified, through personal knowledge and influence, than 
he to take on the work of developing the consumption in 
that area by the aid of gas of uniform quality, good pres- 
sure, and at a lower price than he himself had previously 
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been able to offer. It is felt by the author of the paper 
that such a manager, with the assistance of the experts 
of the larger undertaking, would soon adapt himself to 
the new conditions of work, upon which he could con- 
centrate ability, knowledge, and time. 


A Coke-Oven Gas Agreement. 


Tue other subject with which Mr. Halkett: dealt in the 
paper is that of the bulk buying for town supply of coke- 
oven gas, which he is satisfied—from the large experience 
the Sheffield Gas Company have had, and are extending 
by increasing their purchases—can be utilized as a means 
of cheapening the price of gas to the advantage of the 
whole body of consumers. Of course, prejudice cannot 
be allowed to stand in the way of availing ourselves of 
such facility as this for reducing the price of gas; and, 
if local interests can be served in this way, it follows that 
it will also be to the national interest. We have to make 
our contribution to national economy and efficiency wher- 
ever possible, so long as it does not injure, but is a 
benefit to,. the local interests with which a gas under- 
taking has been entrusted—always subject to the condi- 
tions that there is proper protection of the supply, and 
that the gas undertaking remains an entity. Gas under- 
takings are only given power by special clause in their 
Acts or Orders to purchase gas in bulk, but not to trans- 
fer any part of their responsibilities or obligations, and 
in every respect these must be safeguarded. 

The Sheffield Gas Company are one of the pioneers 
in this country in the matter of the purchase of coke- 
oven gas; and Mr. Halkett makes no secret of the fact 
that there have been difficulties, and of no light order. 
But difficulties arise to be overcome; and the experience 
of the Company has shown them the way to get rid of 
them. The main difficulty was, in the original stages of 
supply, the wide variation that occurred in the quality of 


gas—a variation extending at times from 350 to 500 


B.Th.U. To raise the low value of the gas to the right 
level was naturally an expensive matter; but to-day the 
coke-oven owners have no difficulty in supplying gas of 
a uniform quality, according to stipulation. In this con- 
nection, an interesting part of the paper is where Mr. 
Halkett deals with the troubles experienced, in the trans- 
mission of coke-oven gas, through condensation and 
naphthalene deposits, and how they are dealt with. 
Appended to the paper is a copy of one of the agree- 
ments which the Company have entered into for the supply 
of coke-oven gas. The terms of this are based upon the 
experiences of the last eight or nine years. It is not 
suggested by the author of the paper that this constitutes 
the last word in the form of such a covenant; but he sub- 
mits it in the hope that it may be of some service to 
others who are contemplating entering into business rela- 
tions with the proprietors of coke-ovens. The respective 
responsibilities and provisions are set out in detail. The 
more important ones are that the delivery pressure of the 
gas at the Grimesthorpe Works is to be 1 lb. per sq. in. ; 
and the calorific value of the gas at the outlet of the 
boosting: plant is to be 520 B.Th.U. gross. The maximum 
impurities are mentioned. What we regard as a most 
important condition, having in view past experiences, is 
that the sellers of the coke-oven gas are to maintain at 
their works, and reserve for the sole purpose of the con- 
tract, a stock of coal sufficient for a period of eight weeks 
from the date on which supplies of coal from the collieries 
are suspended. In the case of a stoppage of the coke- 
ovens from any cause, the Company are to have the option 
of buying at actual cost, plus the cost of handling and 
transport to the Company’s works, so much of the eight 
weeks’ stock of coal as may be required to enable them 
to produce at their own works the gas which the coke-oven 
owners fail to supply. The price at which the 520 B. Th. U. 
gas (gross) is to be supplied is 65d. per 1000 c.ft. as 
measured at the coke-ovens. This figure is subject to 
variations in the price of coal. The 6°5d. is regarded as 
the basic price for gas; and the basic price of coal is the 
average price paid by the Company during the twelve 
months ended June 30, 1926, for the gas coals bought by, 
and delivered to, them during that period. For’ each rise 
or fall of ts. per ton in the price of coal which may take 





place during the continuance of the agreement, the price of 
6'5d. is to be increased or decreased by 4d. per 1000 c.ft. 
The price of coal is to be the average pithead price paid 
by the Company for their supplies during the six mouths 
immediately preceding the quarter during which the gas 
is delivered. The agreement contains several other pro. 
visions which those interested will carefully study. 

There is indebtedness to Mr. Halkett for publishing ‘his 
form of contract which represents one of the latest entered 
into for coke-oven gas. It will indeed be serviceable to 
others who are engaged in similar negotiations. 


Gas Section of the Birmingham Fair. 


In later columns, additional information is given regard- 
ing the Gas Section of the British Industries Fair to be 
held next year in Birmingham. The Hon. Secretary of 
the Section (Mr. R. J. Rogers, Gas Department, Council 
House, Birmingham) informs us that he has had further 
applications for space; and he is certain that firms in the 
industry will not be able to obtain representation in the 
Special Gas Section unless they make application within 
a reasonable time. All the original space is now booked 
up; and the only block still vacant is that which projects 
into the General Section. The layout of the Fair shows 
that the Gas Section is situated right in the middle. Mr. 
Rogers is well satisfied with the progress that is being 
made with the Gas Section; and he believes it is going 
to be one of the features of the 1928 display. 








‘‘A Great Industry.’’ 

It is not often that the gas industry gets the honour of 
having its national service lauded in the editorial columns of 
a leading morning newspaper. The ‘ Daily Telegraph ”’ last 
Thursday devoted a whole column to a deserved recognition of 
the work of the industry, utilizing the Annual Conference of 
the ‘* B.C.G.A.”’ as the opportunity for doing so. At the out- 
set, the writer in our morning contemporary states that ‘at 
a time when all engaged in industry in this country are apply- 
ing themselves as never before to the task of increasing effici- 
ency, more than the usual degree of interest attaches to the 
reporting of progress in a great industry whose record is largely 
one of triumph over difficulties, and of unceasing attention to 
the possibilities of development and improved service.’’ Near 
the middle of the article, it is shown that the industry has 
undergone large fundamental changes; and there is also com- 
ment upon its evolutionary work in the national economy. 
Towards the end, it is remarked that “ this recognition is due 
to the ability and enterprise devoted to the conduct of the gas 
What it has, it has made itself. It has looked to the 
State for nothing but the right to exist, which has been ac- 
corded only with restrictions, and its position to-day is a triumph 


industry. 


of those qualities of self-help and self-reliance of which as a 
nation we are proudest.” 


‘* The Gas Salesman."’ 

With this ‘‘ Journa.,”’ the first number for October of 
‘““ The Gas SaLesMan”’ Supplement is issued. During the 
period to the end of March, there will be two issues of the 
supplement per month. In the current one will be found points 
extracted from the annual meeting of the British Commercial 
Gas Association which are of especial interest to gas salesmen. 
Useful contributions will also be found in the report of the 
Midlands Circle meeting, and in the miscellaneous news. 


The Gas Grid in Germany. 

The ‘* Brennstoff Chemie” for Oct. 1 gives information 
regarding the placing of large orders for long-distance gas trans- 
mission inGermany. It appears that since the Westphalian roads 
and streets have been made available by the authorities for long- 
distance gas transmission, the construction of the projected ¢x- 
tensive gas grid has been commenced. The A.G. fiir Kohlever- 
wertung have already placed the first large contract for the 
delivery of the pipes; and this will be followed rapidly by s::b- 
sequent contracts. The negotiations with the various con- 
tractors for the carrying through of the huge project have a'so 
been concluded. From different quarters, information con:es 
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that enormous steam-driven gas compressors are being installed 


in Hamm and Hamborn; also large regulating gasholders are 
in course of erection, in order to provide for the peak demand. 


“ Coalite.”’ 

It is announced by Low-Temperature Carbonisation, Ltd., 
that ‘‘ Coalite”’ is now on sale at these prices: Minimum 
j-ton truckloads at 4os. per ton on rail at works, buyer paying 
carriage, &c. Orders for not less than five bags at 3s. per bag 
(80-85 Ibs.) can only be accepted for delivery through a local 
coal factor or merchant. To buy by the 80-85 lb. bag works 
out to about £4 per ton! 


Ice Discs for Gas Meters. 

A correspondent has called attention to an article in ‘‘ Pear- 
son’s Weekly ”’ for Oct. 1 on ‘‘ Clever Petty Tricksters.’’ One 
of the instances quoted is that of a man who had in his house 
a shilling-in-the-slot gas meter. Though it was clear he used 
large quantities of gas, no coins were ever found in the meter. 
The story proceeds: ‘* Baffled in their attempts to discover the 
fraud, the company at last offered to pay the man for his secret. 
He then showed them a mould the exact size of the coin used 
in the meter, and an ice machine. He explained that with 
these he made a disc of ice which he put into the slot to release 
the supply of gas. The disc, of course, melted, the water dried 
up, and when the meter was opened, there was nothing in- 
side.” The tale seems rather far-fetched. In the first place, 
it was a silly ‘* fraud ’’—if that is the proper expression—for 
producing a condition of affairs which did not debar the com- 
pany from recovering payment for the gas used, in accordance 
with the registration of the index. Our correspondent says: 
“It is also open to doubt whether discs of ice weighing prob- 
ably less than one-tenth of the coin for which the meter was 
intended would operate the mechanism.”” We have known discs 
of tin successfully used for the purpose; and some people who 
have given trouble in this respect have found themselves in the 
hands of the police. If there is any truth in the ice-disc tale, 
the person who went to so much trouble gained nothing, for 
he would still have to pay; and as to a gas company offering 
to buy such a stupid ‘ secret,’’ we could not understand their 
doing anything of the kind. Perhaps it was a case of curiosity 
exceeding discretion. 


L. and S.E. Electricity Scheme. 

In ‘* Electricity Supply Memoranda ”’ this week, informa- 
tion is given regarding the second large scheme the Electricity 
Commissioners have submitted to the Central Electricity Board. 
The Commissioners appear to consider it part of their duty to 
whet the appetites of ‘the public by talking of the coming of 
electricity at an ‘* average’’ of 13d. per unit, which is not 
judicious, and is deceptive so far as domestic consumption goes. 
lt may in time be the “* average,” including railway, tramway, 
industrial, and domestic consumption; but it is not likely to 
be the ‘‘ average ”’ for domestic purposes alone throughout the 
area concerned. We have an idea that the Electricity Commis- 
sioners are paving the way for loan raising by holding out 
these fine promises to the public. They probably feel that it 
is up to them to make electricity loans look as attractive as 
possible. Many millions will be wanted for carrying out the 
schemes. At the rate things are going, there will soon be some 
oncern as to whether the Central Board will be able to keep 
vithin the borrowing authority bestowed by the 1926 Act. 


Dou bts z 


The Chairman of the Brighton Corporation Lighting 
ommittee views with some misgiving the handing-over of 
Brighton’s successful and economically run undertaking to the 
entra! Electricity Board. In an interview, he is reported to 
ave said that he does not think the scheme will benefit 


Brighton, although it ought to be an advantage to the sur- 
vunding district. Brighton, it appears, is already getting elec- 
ticity at pre-war rates; and the Chairman is of opinion that 
he to.-n will not obtain current cheaper under the new ar- 
anger ent. It will no longer be sold direct to the consumers. 


© w cole of the electricity generated is to be transferred to the 
entr:' Board, who will sell it back to the producers, and make 





an additional charge to cover the expenses of administration 
at headquarters. The Chairman is also mystified as to how 
the ratepayers of Brighton are going to get back the capital 
sunk in the undertaking. It is all very Gilbertian. 


-— 
ite 


PERSONAL. 
SIR RUSSELL BENCRAFT. 

Replying to an inquiry, Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs (Managing- 
Director of the Southampton Gas Company) sends the gratify- 
ing news that Sir Russell Bencraft is making an excellent re- 
covery. In fact, he is so much improved that he was able to 
be out for a short time last Saturday; and the doctor agreed 
that he should go to Bournemouth on Tuesday for a time. 
We trust the change will expedite his recovery. 





Congratulations to Mr. Witt Tuorne, M.P., the Labour 
leader, and Secretary of the National Union of General and 
Municipal Workers, who was 70 years of age last Saturday. 

Mr. ARUNDEL H. Kempton, of the firm of Messrs. C. H. 
Kempton & Co., has come forward as a candidate for the 
Shrievalty of the City at the next election. The firm are en- 
gaged largely in the manufacture of public lighting appliances. 
Mr. A. H. Kempton belongs to the Glovers’, Clockmakers’, and 
Loriners’ Companies. 

Mr. S. E. Locspon, Engineer of the Pernambuco Gas Under- 
taking, Brazil, is at present in England with his family, and 
will not be returning until early in the new year. He will 
shortly take a holiday in Norway, but communications ad- 
dressed to him at 14, Gisburn Road, Hornsey, N. 8, will be 
forwarded. 

Mr. JoHN TayLor, the Manager to the Coleraine (Co. 
Derry) Gas Committee, has resigned, owing to continued ill 
health. The Urban Council, on the recommendation of the 
Committee, have accepted the resignation with regret, and have 
granted a superannuation, subject to the approval of the Minis- 
try of Home Affairs. 

The marriage of Mr. Davip B. Parkinson, M.A., to Miss 
Gladys Winifred Edwards took place at St. Barnabas Church, 
Woodside Park, N., on Wednesday, Oct. 5. The bridegroom 
is the only son of Mr. B. R. Parkinson, and is himself a gas 
engineer on the junior staff of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany. 

We are informed by Messrs. Vickers, Ltd., that Mr. ALFRED 
CARTWRIGHT has resigned his seat on the Board, and that at 
a meeting of the Board held on the 6th inst. General Sir 
Noe Bircu, K.C.B., K.C.M.G., and Mr. G. G. Sim, C.S.I., 
C.1.E., the Secretary of the Company, were appointed Directors. 


_— 
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OBITUARY. 


The Bridgwater Gas Light Company have sustained a severe 
loss in the death of their Chairman, Mr. R. Y. FoLey, who had 
been a Director for many years, and Chairman for the past 
twenty years. He was a Justice of the Peace for the County 
of Somerset, and a late County Councillor, and was an excel- 
lent business man. The Company sustained a further loss a 
week later by the death of another Director, Col. T. Foster 
BaruaM, O.B.E., who had been a Director for over thirty years, 
and whose services were much valued by the Board. He was 
Coroner for West Somerset at the time of his death, and was 
Clerk of the Peace for the Borough for many years. Both 
these gentlemen were highly respected, useful citizens; and 
their loss to the community as well as to the.Company is 
deeply deplored. 

The death occurred on Sept. 29, at, Budleigh Salterton, of 
Mr. F. J. Mourityan, aged 81, who for 36 years was a member 
of the Imperial Continental Gas Association’s travelling staff 
on the Continent, oecupying the position of Chief Inspector of 
Accounts from igoo to 1918. Mr. Mourilyan lived for many 
years in Brussels, where he was a well-known figure in English 
circles. 


The death has taken place of Mr. Ropert Fecan, J.P., Chait- 
man of the Bangor (Co. Down) Urban Council, who was also 
Chairman of the Council’s Gas Committee. 


iia. 
— 








Photograph of the Dinner in R.M.S. ‘* Majestic.’”-—In reply to 
a number of inquiries which have been made as to where copies 
ean be secured of the photograph published in last week’s 
‘© JourNaL ”’ of the dinner on board the ‘“ Majestic ”’ which was 
given by the Chairman and Directors of the Southampton Gas 
Light and Coke Company, we may say that they can be ob- 
tained on application to the Sport and General Press Agency, 
Ltd., No. 2, Gough Square, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. We 
understand that the price of unmounted photographs (10 in. by 
8 in.) is 3s. 6d. each, post free. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 


Two important electrical events marked the opening days of 
last week: 


Development Association ; the other the 
publication of the details of the South- 
East of England Electricity Scheme 
under the Government Act of last year, 
with wonderful promises as to the issue thereof. Regarding 
the first event, there were, according to programme, luncheons 
in London and the provinces, with the view of interesting the 
Press, and through it the public. The luncheon in London was 
at the Hotel Cecil. A message, which was common to all 
the lunches, was duly delivered by Sir James Devonshire, 
the President of the Association. Relying upon a report be- 
fore us, we see that, in the opinion of those who prepared the 
statement, the time has come when every man and woman, 
and the children in our schools, must know something about 
electric power, its use, and the economic basis of its production. 
Perhaps it would be better for electricity if lay men and women 
were kept in ignorance of the ‘‘ economic basis ’’ of the produc- 
tion of electricity ; otherwise they will certainly be somewhat 
amazed. It is also certain that it would be somewhat difficult 
for school children to master the intricacies of the ‘‘ economic 
basis.’’ The campaign, it is understood, is to be educational 
in the matter of domestic electrification. The means of edu- 
cation are to be by lectures, demonstration houses, and exhibi- 
tions. The prosperity and strength of a nation, Sir James 
also said, must be measured to-day by the amount of electric 
power it employs in its industries and businesses, and in the 
homes of the people. We fail to see how that can be regarded 
as any accurate measure of the prosperity and strength of a 
nation. They are constituted of so many elements that it is 
impossible to utilize the movement of any one of them as a 
gauge of the general outcome. We might just as well say 
that the enormous growth of the gas industry as readily lends 
itself as a criterion of prosperity and strength as electricity ; 
but it would be equally fallacious. It is also as ridiculous as 
taking the sale of meat or the sale of beer as an indication of the 
spending power of the nation. He also remarked that, 
speaking generally, the electricity stations of the country are 
run at a high pitch of technical excellence. We do not know 
that we altogether agree that this is the case ‘‘ generally speak- 
ing;’’ but we will not deny the technical excellence of some 
of the stations, so far as this can be said to be reflected by 
a thermal efficiency of about 18 or 19 p.ct. It is the best that 
can be done within the scope of general knowledge; and 
apparently Sir James is not hopeful of anything very much 
better than this, as he is reported to have said that many of 
the new power plants which are being planned and built will 
be the ‘last word” in efficiency, and will embody recent 
striking inventions for converting the heat energy of coal into 
electric power in the most economical way. Another notable 
remark is that electric power is to scatter our industries across 
the countryside, and electric homes will help to make workers 
content with their lives, and open up for them possibilities of 
health without isolation, and interest without distraction. Of 
course, the speaker did not state that electric power ‘‘ scattered 
across the country side’’ would have to be dearer than elec- 
tric power supplied to concentrated industries nearer the power 
stations, nor did he say that electric homes would help to 
make the workers content with their lot with 29 units of elec- 
tricity equalling one therm. Contentment is not obtained by 
a dearer service than can be obtained by another agency 


The Electricity Commissioners have 
sent to the Central Electricity Board 
their second scheme, dealing with an 
enormous area, as indicated in the side 
heading. The details have been published; and Sir John Snell, 
the Chief Electricity Commissioner, has interviewed members 
of the Press to inform them as to the rémarkable economies 
that are going to be achieved by it, and which will at some 
future date provide the territory involved with electricity at a 
price considerably reduced from that which now obtains. 
While the electricity industry protests against this constant 
advertising of much lower prices by people who have not them- 
selves ‘‘ to deliver the goods,’’ the Electricity Commissioners 
do not hesitate to make claims for the ultimate economies 
which, they say, will effect so much for the consumers. There 
is strong suspicion that this is something of propaganda to 
ensure a lively support by the public in providing the enormous 
sums which will be required for transforming present condi- 
tions to those as planned by the Commissioners. In.an. inter- 
view which he gave, Sir John stated: ‘‘ I can hold out to the 
public the certain hope that there will be, in the immediate 
years, a considerable reduction in prices for lighting, domestic 
purposes, and power.’’ In another place, he ventured the 
personal opinion that it would be fairly safe to say that—partly 
due to the growth in output which produces its own economies, 


The Campaign 
Opens. 


London and Seuth- 
Eastern Scheme. 


One was the starting of the Regional Circle | 
Campaign for six months as designed by the Electrical | 


, stations,’ including capitalized interest, 46,690,840. By) 
‘of generating stations on extensions (380,000 KW.), 45,0545!) 
:making a total of £12,344,940. 


. pendently. 





partly to improved load factors, partly to the advance in tech. 
nical production, and largely to the direct effect of the scheme 
by the year 1940, assuming the cost of coal is not materially 
altered, the average cost of electricity, which to-day i: i 
per unit, will be reduced to an average of 13d. Studying the 
basis of the scheme, one finds that the large growth of elec. 
tricity which is anticipated will be, in the main, due to indus. 
trial consumption; and this can only be charged at very low 
figures. Thus it will be due to the operation of these low 
prices that the average of 13d. per unit will be, if ever, =ealized, 
It is, in fact, somewhat unfair for one in Sir John’s position 
to give information to the public regarding a speculative aver. 
age price which does not, and-eannot, reflect actual domestic 
charges. 
It is interesting to note that the report 
Increased Consumption suggests that the output of cicctricity 
Prophecy. in the area will increase from its present 
figure of 112 units per head of popula. 
tion to 426 units in 1940. In 1925-26 the units sold amounted 
to 1282 millions; and the Commissioners, with a lively sense 
of the electricity absorbing character of the population, esti. 
mate an average rate of increase of 16°9 p.ct. per annum for 
the first eight years of the scheme. For the period after 
1933-34 until 1940-41, the Commissioners consider the average 
rate of increase will be 20°4 p.ct. on the 1925-26 datum. Thus 
in 1940-41, the units sold to consumers, it is estimated, will 
reach a total of 4855 millions, which will, if nothing goes 
wrong, be equivalent to 426 units per head of population, 
There is plenty of scope in such figures as these for many 
slips which may prevent realization. 


Turning to the details of the scheme, 
it is seen that it covers a big slice of 
the country—the superficial area being 
8828 square miles. It. embraces the 
counties of London, Middlesex, Hertford, Essex, Kent, Surrey, 
Berks, Bucks, Bedfordshire, Cambridgeshire, Huntingdonshire, 
and parts of Sussex, Hampshire, and Suffolk. From Little. 
hampton on the South Coast it runs to Stamford, a little to the 
north-west of Peterborough. According to the last census, the 
population of the area was 11,392,561. The scheme contem- 
plates a reduction of the 135 generating stations in the area 
to 30, and ultimately to 27, which will give, instead of on 
station per 65 square miles, one station for each 327 square 
miles. Those generating stations which have been “ selected ” 
are (including the two projected ones at Battersea and 
Chiswick) as follows: Barking, Brimsdown (New), Dept- 
ford East, Deptford West, Hackney, Grove Road, Stepney, 
Willesden, Bow, Bankside, West Ham, Brighton, Peter- 
borough, Battersea, and Chiswick: A new station is proposed 
at Little Barford, near St. Neots; and, prior to 1940, two ad. 
ditional ones elsewhere, which will each contain a first section 
equal to 200,000 Kw. Other stations which will be required 
to supplement the operation of selected stations under tem- 
porary arrangements between the Central Electricity Board 
and respective owners are as follows : Battersea, Woolwich, St. 
Marylebone, Blackwall Point, St. Pancras, Poplar ( New), 
Walthamstow, Wandsworth. Shoreditch, Croydon, Willesden, 
Brimsdown (Old), Ipswich, Luton, and Gravesend. 


Details of the 
Scheme. 


The scheme contemplates the construc 
tion of an overhead transmission line 
round the South of London inter-con- 
necting Barking, Croydon, and Willesden, which in turn will 
be connected with the base load stations at Deptford, Battersea, 
and Chiswick. This line will be the main artery for the trans- 
mission of energy from east to west and vice versd. The bas 
load stations will be inter-connected with the principal secon 
dary stations. The transmission system inter-connecting the 
several stations will be connected directly to the 132,000 volt 
transmission lines outside the Metropolitan district. The 


Transmission. 


| primary system and associated transforming stations to be co? 
structed by the Central Board, allowing for the capitalization 


of interest during the first five years, are estimated to cos! 
£:6,994,151, which, it is believed, will be substantially reduced 
if underground cables of 66,000 volts or higher are eventuall} 
adopted by the Central Board. By the end of 1933-34; the 
capital expended under the scheme by the Central Board of 
transmission, and by the owners of generating stations on alter- 
ations and extensions thereto, will have been as follows: By 


the ‘Central Board on transmission lines and_ transforming 
owners 


The Commissioners calct- 
late that the expenditure which will be incurred by the schemé 
will be much less than that which would be required in the 
aggregate by the existing undertakings making provis'on inde- 
But to go into their figures in this respe:t would 
he rather a long tale. 
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At the invitation of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Light 
and Coke Company, municipal and county engineers visited 
the Plymouth Tar Distilleries on Oct. 1. The following is a 
brief description of the plant. 

The Plymouth Tar Distilleries are situated at Cattedown, 
and occupy a strip of land between the Southern Railway and 
Cattewater Harbour, The site is about 850 ft. long and an 
average of 140 ft. wide. On the quayside there is 15 ft. of 
water at ordinary high tides; and practically the whole length 
of the works on the railway side is available for loading railway 
trucks and rail tank cars. 

The works receive about 2,500,000 galls. of crude tar per 
annum, and produce about 2,000,000 galls. of road tars, 200,000 
galls, of creosote, 12,000 galls. of crude carbolic acid, 15,000 
galls. of crude cresylic acid, 7000 galls. of crude pyridine acid, 
and 50,000 galls. of motor benzole and other white spirits. 

The ‘‘ road tar ’’ includes several proprietary road. dressing 
materials, such as ‘* Tarvia,” ‘* Asphaltic Tarvia,”’ ‘* Tarco,”’ 
“ Bi-Tarco,”’ and “ Tarphalte Brand ” for both, macadam and 
spraying purposes. Tar-bitumen mixtures can be made to any 
specified percentage of bitumen and any specified viscosity. 

The larger gas companies of Devon and Cornwall send their 
tar in by rail tank cars; 25 of these tank cars being in constant 
service. The smaller companies send it .in, barrels. The 
bulk of the tar, however, arrives in rail tank cars. Two steam 
lorries collect the tar from the two local Companies, Devon- 
portand Plymouth. One, a ‘* Sentinel,’’ is sufficient at present 
to lift all their tar; the other, a ‘‘ Yorkshire,’’ is held in re- 
serve. The rail tanks, road lorries, and barrels are run out 
into the tar wells. The tar is then pumped away to the large 
storage tanks. F 

The tars received from the various works aré not all alike, 
and their value for road purposes varies according to the type of 
retort used and the quality of the coal carbonized. Care is 
taken io see that the tar charged into the stills is of the 
same standard each day; and the tars are mixed so as to pro- 
duce this same standard throughout the year. 

Before working- the tar, it is run into a settling and mixing 
tank, and is then pumped into preheaters. The tar stills, four 
in number, are charged with about 3000 gallons each from 
the preheater, and distilled by fire heat; the fuel used being 
Scottish or Midland coals. The products of distillation are run 
throug! the preheaters ; the condensing process being completed 
by water condensers. The residues (refined tar) are run out at 
































and tested. Creosote is thoroughly mixed with the tar to make 
the latter to whatever viscosity or specification is required. 







Various refined tar tanks or to the bitumen mixing plant. 
tested in each storage tank, and also while being delivered into 
tail tenks or barrels. Each storage tank is fitted with air 
agitation and creosote delivery pipes, so that should any differ- 
ence in viscosity or other specifications be proved by test, it 
can be corrected at once. In the bitumen heater, the bitumen 
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THE PLYMOUTH TAR DISTILLERIES. 


Visit of Municipal and County Engineers. 


the ba.k of the stills into receivers, where the tar is cooled | 


The refined tar is then blown away by air pressure to the 
It is | 
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is mixed with the refined tar in specified proportions, heated by 
fire heat, and melted. When melted, the tar and bitumen are 
thoroughly mixed and tested, the required amount of creosote 
is added, and the whole is thoroughly mixed and tested again. 
When the mixture is correct to specification, it is run out into a 
receiver, mixed, and blown away to storage. The same pro- 
cedure applies, as previously stated, to the manufacture of 
the refined tar. 

A few of the road surveyors and quarries working tar maca- 
dam plants take road tars in rail tanks; but the bulk of the 
material is sent out in barrels. To meet the requirements of the 
surveyors in Devon and Cornwall, a stock of 12,000 barrels is 
required. The barrels are returned as soon as empty, and after 
examination are filled’ and sent out again, so that they are 
always in circuit. The actual stock at the works varies from 
a few hundred in midsummer to 10,000 and over in mid-winter. 
To keep these barrels in good condition, two coopers are con- 
stantly employed in minor repairs, and two on serious break- 
ages. A large percentage of the barrels are condemned every 
year, and new barrels bought to replace them. All the rail 
tank cars used on this traffic have steam heating coils and large 
or small outlets fitted to the bottom or side of the carriage, as 
required by the different customers. Before each tank is loaded, 
the steam coil is tested at about 80 lbs. steam pressure. This 
precaution is taken not only because of the damaging effect of 
condensed water in tar used for spraying or macadam purposes, 
but also to avoid the danger. of fire following the boiling-over 
of a tar boiler on the roadside or in a macadam plant. 

Two pitch beds and an efficient pitch mixing plant is avail- 
able and ready for use; but owing to the heavy demand for 
road tars, very little pitch has been made in recent years. 

The distillates from the tar stills are collected in various re- 
ceivers, washed free of tar acids, and redistilled in a fire-heated 
still fitted with a fractionating column. The distillates from 
this still are run to the crude naphtha storing tanks in the 
benzole refinery, and the residues are run out in the same 
manner as tar residues, and blown away to the creosote storage 
tanks. 

The crude carbolic and cresylic acid are extracted from the 
distillates of the tar stills. Caustic soda is used to wash the 
oil, and the resultant carbolates and cresylates are neutralized 
by CO, gas from a small lime kiln. Local limestone and coke 
are burned to produce the carbon dioxide; the lime being used 
for the causticizers. When a charge of carbolates or cresylates 
is neutralized, the tar acid settles out on the top of a solution 
of carbonate.. This is causticized with lime, and used to extract 
the tar acids from, another charge of oil. 

The crude naphthas are washed with sulphuric acid to ex- 
tract the pyridine bases contained in them; then with very 
strong sulphuric acid to take out the resins and sulphur bodies. 
The washed naphthas are run into a steam heating still fitted 
with a fractionating column, and the resultant distillates run 
into. their proper storage, according to test. 

Steam is necessary in the works for heating purposes; and 
all pumps and other machinery are driven by steam, which is 
supplied by one 32-ft. Lancashire boiler. 
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THE FAIR AT: BIRMINGHAM. 
Gas Industries Section. 





Reference has already been made in our columns to the Gas 
Industries Section which has been formed in connection-with 
the British Industries Fair to be held at Birmingham from 
Feb. 20 to March 2, 1928. 

Those who I.ave not visited the Fair during the past two or 
three years may not realize the enormous strides which have 
been made since its earlier days; while those who have done 
so cannot but have been struck by the disadvantages under 
which exhibitors in the gas industry laboured, consequent upon 
their stands being scattered. It will be recalled that last year, 
owing in large measure to the fine displays of the Sheffield 
edge tool trades, the introduction of a Steam Power Section, 
and the further enlargements of the new Electrical Seetion, it 
was found necessary to make extensions of 120,000 sq. ft., to 
what was already the largest exhibition hall in the country 
under one roof. The Electrical Section, which last year occu- 
pied an area of more than 2 acres, has already. brought applica- 
tions for more than 12,000 sq. ft. of new. space from firms who 
have not formerly participated. In. these circumstances, it 
would have been most damaging to the gas industry for it to 
be represented merely by isolated firms situated among unre- 
lated stands in the Engineering Sections of the Fair. 

As, however, 93 p.ct. of last spring’s general exhibitors had 
signified their intention of showing again in 1928, difficulty 
arose as to the allotment of a unified group of stands for the 
gas industry. This difficulty was removed when the Fair 
authorities decided to erect a new building between Building A 
and Building B, with an area of some 88,000 sq. ft. The 
Gas Sub-Committee, formed on the initiative of the Society of 
British Gas Industries, obtained an option on 11,000: sq. ft. 
(since raised to 16,660 sq. ft.) of stand space, occupying over 
29,000 sq. ft.—that is, two-thirds of an acre—of floor area in a 
central position right across the middle of the new building. 

Our industry could not have wished for a better position for 
its new venture; and this good fortune at its inception augurs 
well for the future of the Gas Section. Nothing. succeeds like 
success. If there is truth in this proverb, the success of the 
Gas Industries Section at the British Industries Fair is com- 
pletely assured, for already, five months before the opening of 
the Fair, practically the whole of the available space has. been 
definitely allotted to firms whose manufactures will represent 
the widely differing activities which are contained. within our 
industry. Hére the gas engineers, buyers, and administrative 
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‘heads will find a display the comprehensive character of which 

has not been equalled since the eminently successful National 
Gas Exhibition of 1923. To pay a visit to it will be a duty 
which the gas engineer owes to his undertaking anid to his 
industry. 

The manufacturers have responded loyally to the appeal 
made to them:; and their efforts will do much to show in true 
perspective, both to. industrial buyers and to the general public, 
the solid and progressive position which our industry holds in 
the industrial and commercial life of the country. To them, 
undertakings owe a debt of gratitude which can best he repaid 
by engineers determining that not only themselves, but their 
chairman or directors, shall take an opportunity of visiting the 
Section. Doubtless they will find in it much that will interest 
them ; and their experience will enable them to assess to what 
degree the latest efforts of the manufacturers will assist them 
in meeting the problems which they have to combat. 

The National Gas Council, at the September meeting of its 
Central Executive Board, unanimously decided to extend its 
patronage to the Exhibition ; and the President of the Council 
pointed out the importance to the industry of gas being strongl, 
represented at the Fair, and urged all members to support th 
project by visiting the Exhibition. The British Commercial 
Gas Association is also giving its support, and will have a 
stand in the Section. A General Meeting of the Association wil 
be held at the Fair; and the Conference Hall will be reserved 
for this. 

It is perhaps a little difficult for those within the industry 
to realize what an immense amount of work has yet to be 
done before the industry—and the general public—fuily appr. 
ciate the manifold applications for which town’s gas is pos 
sible. The British Industries Fair is visited by influential repre- 
sentatives of all industrial activities in the country; and the 
Gas Industries Section will help to bring home to these the 
numberless uses for gas in modern industry. 

There are a few stands which have not yet been taken-up; 
and manufacturers who have not yet applied must lose no time 
in doing so. The Hon. Secretary of the Gas Sub-Committee 
is Mr. R. J. Rogers, to whom application can be made at the 
Gas Department, Birmingham ; and it is hoped that those firms 
who cannot obtain a large stand will at least identify them- 
selves with the scheme by taking one of the small blocks of 
space that still remain unallotted. 





FORTHCOMING 


Oct. 14.—NortH oF ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Autumn meeting at the County Hotel, Newcastle-on-Tyne; 
at 2 o’clock. os ; 

Oct. 15.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
—Visit to the Linacre Gas-Works, Liverpool. Presidential 
Address of Mr. F. B. Small. 

‘Oct. 15.—ScottisHh Junior Gas AssociaTION (EasTEeRN Dis- 
TRict).—Meeting at Edinburgh. Paper by. Dr. Harold 

x Hartley. 

Oct. 20.—Miptanp Junior Gas AssociaTion.—Meeting in the 
Council House, Birmingham, at 6.15. Presidential Address 
of Mr. H. R. Hems. 

Oct. 22.—ScortisHh Juntior Gas AssociaTION. (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Falkirk Gas-Works. 

‘Oct. 22.—YorkKSuHIRE JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIATION.—Annual general 
meeting at Leeds University. Address by Prof. J. W. 
Cobb. 

‘Oct. 27.—MupLtanD AssOcIATION OF GAS-ENGINEERS AND Mana- 
GERS.—Autumn general meeting. Grand Hotel, Birming- 
ham, at 2.30. 

Oct, 27.—Miptanp Junior Gas ASsSOCIATION.—Visit to the 
Hercules Cycle Company, Ltd., Aston, 





ENGAGEMENTS. 


Nov. 5.—ScottisH Junior Gas Association (Eastern Dis 
TRICT).—Joint meeting with the Western District 4 
Glasgow. 

5.—WesTERN JuNioR Gas _ AssociaTIon.—Meeting 

Papers by Mr. J. Malsbury, B.Sc., of Weston-super-Mare 

Nov. 8.—NatTionaL Gas Counci_.—Meeting. 

Nov. 8.—FEDERATION OF GAS EMPLOYERS.—Meeting. 

Nov. 16.—SoUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MAN 
GERS.—General meeting at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
W.C. 2, at 2.15. 

Nov. 17.—Society oF British Gas’ Inpustries.—Autumi 
general meeting at the Hotel Cecil. 

Nov. 23.—ScottisH Junior Gas Association (Western Dis 
TRICT).—Visit to .the Clydesdale Iron and Steel Works, 
Mossend, of Messrs. Stewarts and Lloyds, Ltd. 


INSTITUTION OF Gas ENGINEERS. 


Nov. 15.—Public Works, Roads, and Transport Congress 
Morning—Joint Session with Incorporated Municipal Elec 
trical Association for: discussion on “ Street Lighting. 
Afternoon—Institution Session for discussion of ‘‘ {/ow the 
Gas Industry can Assist Smoke Abatement.” 


Nev. 
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‘*B.C.G.A.”. CONFERENCE AT SOUTHAMPTON. 


A MEMORABLE MEETING IN SHIP AND ON PIER. 


There was but one matter for regret in connection with the Sixteenth Annual General Meeting and Conference 
of the British Commercial Gas Association, which was held at Southampton on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday 
of last week (Oct. 3, 4, and 5). This, of course, was the unhappy aceident which occurred during the preceding 
week to the President, Sir Russell Bencraft, M.B.C.8.E., J.P. (Deputy Chairman of the Southampton Gas Light and 
Coke Company), who was knocked down by a motor-car, and had not sufficiently recovered from the effects to attend 
the meetings. In these unfortunate circumstances, the Immediate Past Fresident, Mr. JOHN E. COWEN, J.P., 
Chairman of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne and Gateshead Gas Company, and High Sheriff for the County of 
Northumberland, undertook what practically amounted toa second term of office, and piloted through to its 
conclusion a conference which was as successful in every way as that which took place under his actual Presidency 
last year in Newcastle. The meeting at Southampton had been long anticipated with pleasure, which realization 
fully justified. There was not one dull moment, from the brilliant function which ushered in the business 
proceedings, to the time when acknowledgment was made of the services of those whose energy, goodwill, and 
enthusiasm in a wonderful cause made everything possible. The Chairman of the Company and other Directors 
left nothing undone which could mark the warmth of their welcome. They were far more than “ figure heads” 
(which was the term applied by the Chairman in his modesty); but they gave credit where credit was due— 


hich for on all hands the wonderful organizing ability of the Managing Director (Mr. J. R. H. Jacobs, F.C.1.8., F.8.A.A.) 
onal was manifest. The Mayor, too, showed how Southampton can welcome visitors. Optimism was the closing note 

ms of the conference, as it was the opening one. 

MSs 
peal As many of the members as could possibly do so reached | unique was in having no Town Hall; and consequently such con- 
hee Southampton early on the Monday, so as to take part in ferences as this could not be held, as would be the case in any 
slic Bence: bic lead: kindly a other town of the importance of Southampton, in its Town Hall, and 
«the inspection which had kindly been arranged of R.M.S. | they had to go elsewhere. The Directors of the Gas Company thanked 
‘i “ Majestic ’"—the world’s largest ship—and a large number, | the White Star Line most sincerely for having placed the largest 
©, some accompanied by ladies, were the guests of the Chairman | ship afloat at their disposal for the purpose of that dinner. Every- 
- and Directors of the Southampton Gas Company at tea in one 

€ 


of the magnificent saloons. Here is not the place to describe 
this wonderful ship, the inspection of only a portion of which 
,., took up some two hours of the time of fairly active members. 
She is 956 ft. long, 100 ft. broad, and 1o2 ft. deep, with nine 
decks, 1245 state-rooms, and capacity for 4100 passengers. As 
at present measured, she is 56,551 gross tons register; and she 
has turbine engines of 100,000 maximum horse power, with 
quadruple screws. 


gl DINNER IN THE “ MAJESTIC.” 


In the evening, by the courtesy of the Directors and Mana- 
gers of the White Star Line (and in this connection acknow- | 
ledgment was made of the good services of Mr. P. E. Curry, | 
J.P., the Local Manager), about 350 members and visitors were | 
received in the lounge of the ‘‘ Majestic ’’ by Col. E. K. Per- 
kins, C.B.E., M.P., D.L., J.P. (one of the Directors of the 


‘cial 


will 
ved 


7. Southampton Gas Company), and afterwards sat down to dinner | 
re 3S the guests of the Gas Company in the first cabin dining | 
DOs saloon. Of the many distinguished guests, we may mention 
pre. those who sat at the table of Col. Perkins (the Chairman). 


the @ Lhey were Viscount Burnham, Lord Riddell, Mr. J. E. Cowen, 
the ® the Mayor (Alderman P. V. Bowyer), Sir L. Weaver, Alderman 
F, Brown, Sir R. Linthorne (Town Clerk), Alderman F. S. 
up; Phillips, Mr. F. W. Goodenough, the Rev. Chitty, and Mr. 
sme C. B. Johnson (a Director of the York Gas Company). Near- | 
tte¢ by was Mr. H. D. Madden (the President of the Institution | 
the ® of Gas Engineers). 

rms The toast list was interspersed with music and song; and 
em-® an evening was spent which was in every way worthy of its 
of setting. The Loyal Toasts having been honoured, Mr. J. R. H. 
Jacobs (Managing Director of the Southampton Gas Com- 
pany) announced the receipt of a number of apologies for ab- 
sence, though regretting inability to be present, including Sir 
David Milne-Watson (President of the National Gas Council), 
the Duke of Sutherland (President of the Society of British 
Gas Industries), and Viscount Ednam (Immediate Past-Presi- 
dent of that Society). 


is. THE PRESIDENT’S ACCIDENT. 


at Col. Perkins said he thought it was only due to those present that 

he should give some explanation as to why he was occupying the 
ing. chair. In the first place, the Chairman of the Company had not | 
are such good health as they would all desire; and he was unable to 
undertake any evening engagements; and then he believed it was 
known to most of those present that the President, Sir Russell Ben- 
craft, on the previous Thursday met with a most unfortunate acci- 
dent. Consequently, instead of spending the evening pleasantly with 
them, he was in bed. He could not tell them how bitterly the 
President regretted this. For a whole year, Sir Russell Bencraft 
mf had been planning and arranging for the success of this conference. 

The accident happened—as most accidents did—in a second; and 
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SIR RUSSELL BENCRAPFT, M.R.C.S.E., 
Deputy-Chairman of the Southampton Gaslight and Coke Company, 
and President of the ‘‘ B.C,G.A.,"’ 1926-27. 


J.P. 


body knew that when Mr. Curry undertook this for them, the dinner 
would be the success it had proved. 


Lorp BurRNHAM ON THE GAs INDUSTRY. 


Viscount BuRNHAM, proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Gas Industry,” 
said he was afraid he could not join the Chairman in his regret that 
| they were not meeting that evening in a Town Hall, because he could 
not imagine a plesanter way of ushering in a great national con- 
ference than by dining together in a ship which seemed to reach the 
fullest pitch of human comfort—except, perhaps, for one thing, and 
that was the absence of gas from its internal arrangements. [Laugh- 
ter.] He was glad that. evening to give them the toast of what 
was a pivotal industry in the British-speaking world—because there 


[NA 


nd, 





¢ as a result it was feared that -he would be confined to his hed for y™™ 22 9° doubt that gas had reached its prime lace in those coun- 
a week or so on. ao este would join with all the inhabitants tries where the English language was spoken. tany of those pow 
of Southamption in extending sympathy to the President in what he knew the romance of the gas industry far better than he did. : 
was undergoing; and feeling sure that they would approve of his | ans of conte: O00, £0 well of his country—said he was calling. into 
a c . a £ — 
gale ag telephoned from the ship the following message tp existence a profitable national company that Was soon to open-up @ 
ess. M ‘ — « Matestic” mine of wealth in Great Britain. He prophesied better than he 
lec- Pa embers of Gas Conference dining on board s.s, ** Majestic | knew, because there was no doubt that, apart from being a mine of 
g.” Cesire 00 express sincere sympathy with you, and cordially. wis national wealth, the gas industry had become the mighty store-house 
the you a speedy recovery. [" Hear, hear.’’] of national energy. To-day the gas industry, carbonizing more than 


The visitors would find a great deal to interest them in Southamp- 


. | 16 million tons of coal a year, and supplying over 8 million con- 
ton, which was unique in many ways. One way in which it was | 


sumers, had no equal as a creator and purveyor of heat to mankind. 
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In fact, it would be difficult t6-éxaggerate the importance that ga$ 
had beef to national éconémy and to national efficiency on its in- 
dustrial side; and on its domestic side, what it had meant to the 
people in terms of human happiness and ‘comfort. 


Wuat Gas Dogs. 


He believed that in Sheffield as much as 4o p.ct. of the total con- 
sumption of gas was for industrial purposes; and he, as a news- 
paper man, was not likely to under-rate the uses of gas, because 
they would have some difficulty in producing those daily papers 
which he supposed were now the first necessity of humanity, were 
it not for the gas-fired melting-pots in their composing rooms. But 
it was not the industrial use-of gas which, he thought, came upper- 
most in their minds that evening. it was almost impossible to com- 
pute what gas had saved the country, not only in money, but in 
suffering, by doing away with so much of the dirt and drudgery, 
the smoke and grime. He believed that the gas bill was much more 
the charter of woman’s emancipation than the political franchise. 
[Applause.] It had given the women of this country a chance of 
showing what they were really worth. They had been relieved of a 
great deal of that incessant and heart-breaking work which was in- 
volved still in -the open fireplace. He was glad to know that 
where gas was available go p.ct. of the millions of the people were 
cooking by that fuel. There were no less than a million-and-a-half 
gas fires on hire; and that had contributed to the home-making and 
house-keeping of a nation who loved their homes and prided them- 
selves on their households. Gas cooking had helped to solve the 
problem of domestic service; and he did not hesitate to say that the 
moral gain through the supply of gas for household purposes at least 
equalled anything that accrued from its economical advantage in be- 
ing utilized for national production. He might mention that his wife 
had asked him to tell them that for years past every meal cooked 
in his London house had ‘been cooked by gas. He believed the word 
““ slavey”’ had already gone out of use, mainly because of the com- 
modity those present supplied in the relief of slavey’s work. He 
had seen, in parts of the world where gas was not available, how 
great a strain work in the house became to the women. The old 
idea that gas was unhealthy had long gone by. He remembered see- 
ing an old caricature ‘of a man shouting out: ‘‘ Oh, my lungs; I 
shall choke to death.’”?” The man was referring to gas. Now, the 
difficulty was to prevent death by gas becoming too attractive to large 
numbers of people. (Laughter. The unforeseen had come to pass. 


GROWTH OF THE Gas INDUSTRY. 


The British Commercial Gas Association they all knew had been 
formed mainly for co-operative publicity, which they liked to think 
of so often by the older name of advertising. [Laughter.] Men of 
the newspaper Press had welcomed, and had been much interested 
in, this co-operative publicity; and they believed that if it were car- 
ried further it would produce still greater results. They would be 
untrue fo themselves if they did not profess it. Still, they were de- 
lighted to fearn that these results had already been so remarkable. 
He thought he was justified in using the word ‘‘ remarkable.’”? He 
learned that in the first ten years of this Association’s work the 
average annual rate of increase in the sale of gas throughout ‘these 
islands rose by 50 p.ct.—from 4000 million c.ft. in the ten years 
before its formation to 6000 million c.ft. per annum in the ensuing 
ten; ‘and that in the three years next following—that was, in the 
years 1923-25—it rose by more than another 80 p.ct., to 11,000 million 
c.ft. per annum. In other words, it was now more than 2} times 
as great as it was before the inauguration of this forward move- 
ment of co-operative as well as local publicity, backed by a pro- 
gressive ‘service policy. 

Goop SERVICE THE Founpation or Business. 


The question was sometimes asked whether, in the long run, gas 
would survive the competition of electricity. Measures had now been 
taken by Parliament to endow electricity to an extent that one would 
hardly have believed was possible in the case of what was still, to 
a large extent, in the hands of private enterprise. He was not one 
of those who decried ‘electricity; but he believed that in providing 
fuel, and in giving facilities for national development, there was 
room for gas as well as electricity. They would prosper, perhaps in 
rivalry—and they might be all the better for that—but certainly 
in community of service, which was better still. There could be no 
question that at the present moment there was plenty to divide among 
them in the great sphere of national life. He believed it would long 
continue to be so; and he did not think that those who drew long 
faces, and prophesied disaster now, would be any better justified than 
they were in the seventies and eighties of last century, when share- 
holders in gas companies were urged to get out of their holdings as 
soon as possible because electricity would hound them to death. 
Ultimate triumph and permanent success depended, as they must 
always depend, upon their honesty and efficiency—and, perhaps, 
upon their idealism in business, which was as necessary in the gas 
industry as in any other. So long as the gas industry based its 
policy on the principle that good service was the foundation, the 
justification, of all business, which had been truly defined as trans- 
actions of mutual benefit—the principle upon which this Association 
had based its policy from its inception—it would be a great pleasure 
to drink to the prosperity of that industry. [Applause. ] 


83 MiLLIon Gas CONSUMERs. 


Mr. J. E. Cowen, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, as Immediate Past- 
President of the Association, replied, in the absence of the President, 
to the toast. He said he would like to associate himself, on behalf 
of those present, with what Col. Perkins had said with regard to 
their regret at the absence of their esteemed—and he might say 
beloved—President, Sir Russell Bencraft. It seemed as though mis- 
fo ‘une had followed him ever since he agreed to become President 
of the Association. He had been able to attend very few meetings 
during the year; and now, on the eve of the conference at Southamp- 
ton, this unhappy accident had befallen him. He had the heartfelt 
sympathy of the whole of the gas industry. 
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appreciated the honour of being asked to reply for the gas ind try, 
he felt that it would have been very much better if this tasi: had 
been allotted to one of the great gas administrators, instead 0: to a 
Director of a provincial Company like himself. Lord Burnham: had 
rightly stressed the importance of the work which the gas incustry 
carried on. Let them think just for one moment of the numb r of 
people who would be affected—and seriously affected—should the.c b 
such a thing as a cessation of the gas supply of the country. Tl 
number of consumers, he believed, was nearer 8} millions than th 
8 millions which Lord Burnham had mentioned; and the great bulk 
of them were domestic consumers. A large proportion of these con- 
sumers were of the working-classes, who were dependent upoi gas 
not only for heating and cooking, but also for lighting their houses. 
If they thought what it would mean to this immense numter of 
people if the gas supply failed, they would realize that it was one of 
the most important industries in the country. There was jus. one 
other point with regard to this importance. In connection even with 
a basic industry such as coal, if there was a stoppage her the 
coal could be imported from elsewhere. Food supplies, clothes, and 
many necessities of life could be imported from other parts 0; the 
world, if it was impossible to produce them here. But this was not 
the case with gas, which must be manufactured in this country for 
use here. 
BuILt-up By CO-OPERATION. 


Now, the gas industry had been built-up, as Lord Burnham had 
rightly said, by co-operation. He (the speaker) did not know a 
single industry in the country where the amount of information placed 
at the disposal of even the smallest member of the industry 
great as it was in the gas industry. By this he meant the pooling 
of knowledge and experience—technical, commercial, and adminis- 
trative—in such a manner that it was at the disposal of the whole 
industry. It was on these lines that they had progressed since the 
formation of the British Commercial Gas Association. This policy 
of pooling had had marvellous results. As he had said, he knew 
of no other industry in which the co-operative spirit had been so 
developed, and where there was less jealousy to be found. This had 
been brought about by the work, on the technical side, of the In- 
stitution of Gas Engineers, and on the commercial and administrative 
side by their own Association; and in recent years there had been 
the invaluable work of the National Gas Council. These great 
organizations working for the benefit of the gas industry had done 
what it would have been impossible to accomplish in any other way. 
In this placing of information at the disposal of the industry, they 
were, of course, greatly helped by the Press, and particularly by 
their Technical Press. If they continued to work tegether on the lines 
they had been following of recent years, he felt sure that the progress 
which had been made would be continued. Therefore he appealed 
to them to support in every way they could—financially and other- 
wise—the organizations to which he had referred, who were working 
together for the benefit of the gas industry of this country. It was 
quite true to say that twice within late years the gas industry had 


Was so 


‘come to the rescue of the nation—during the war and during last 


year’s coal stoppage. For their efforts during the war, they des rved 
national recognition, but got nothing. Their work of last year, when 
consumers were supplied during the whole period of the strike with 
gas at an infinitesimal cost when compared with that of any other 
fuel that could have been used, had been better recognized both by 
the Government and by the public than was the work done during 
the war; and the Government had at last agreed to introduce general 
legislation for the benefit of the gas industry—to free it in man) 
respects from the disabilities under which it suffered at the present 
time. 
CONTEMPLATED GaAs LEGISLATION. 


This contemplated general gas legislation was being con-idered 
in the light of proposals that had been put forward by the industry 
itself to the National Fuel and Power Committee. What their report 
to the Government would be, he did not know; but he believed he 
was correct in saying that they had a right to expect that it would 
be favourable. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] He did not propose to go into the 
details of what they were asking the Government to deal with; but 
he might very briefly indicate one or two of the matters. Thvy were 
asking for further liberty with regard to the issue of capital; they 
were asking for minimum dividends and greater liberty in regar¢ 
to the holding of shares in other companies; and they were asking 
for the removal of certain restrictions with regard to the purchase 
of residuals, and for further latitude and liberty in the matter 0! 
methods of charging for gas. It might seem to outsiders that all 
these things were for the benefit of the gas industry, and tor teu 
benefit only; but this was not at all the case. Any restrictions put 
upon the gas industry which made gas dearer to produce were against 
the public interest. Whatever could be done to place the gas industry 
in a position to supply cheap and good gas, was to the benelit 0 
the public; and the things they were asking of the Government — 
assist greatly in this direction. The Government were in th ha r 
of paying a good deal of attention to public opinion; and fri nds 0 
the Press, who had very much to do with the formation and the & 
pression of this public opinion, could help them materially a © 
respect. From what Lord Burnham had said, he felt sure they we 
be justified in assuming that he considered the gas industry (0 ; 
worthy of that support and that publicity which was necessary ro 
public opinion to be properly formed. The industry did not any 
anything in the nature of ‘ gas stunts.”” All they desired was wes 
the Press should point out what the industry wanted, why they —_ i 
it, and why it would be for the benefit of the public that they shou" 
have it. 

Wuat THE Gas InDUsTRY WANTS. 


The industry desired a full, fair, and frank explanation of = 
position; and he thought they might assume, from what the} aa 
heard that night, that they would get it. [“ Hear, hear.’’] wy 
the industry’s- chief concern to supply the public, and to supp!y a“ 
well; -and in order to do this they must be in a position to ma 
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their gas under the cheapest and the most ‘suitable conditions. | He 
did not think he was claiming too much for the gas industry when 
he said that it had been the constant endeavour of. the great majority 
of the gas undertakings of this country to carry out this policy of 
service to the public. It was a policy which they were likely to 
continue, because they realized fully—and the operations of the Asso- 
ciation proved it—that such a policy was the royal road to future 
progress: and prosperity. [Applause. ] 


“Tue County BorouGH OF SOUTHAMPTON.”’ 


Lord RIDDELL remarked that if his observations that night proved 
more incoherent than usual, it must be put down to the fact that 
he was staggered by the magnificence of this wonderful ship; but 
what had staggered him most was that he was sleeping-in a state- 
room the rent of which, he was informed, was £100 a night. It 
was true that there were two beds in the room, which ‘might justify 
him in halving the cost; but the fact remained that on no previous 
occasion in a'somewhat chequered career had he ever slept in a room 
at such a rent.- [Laughter.] There seemed to be ‘some slight mis- 
understanding ‘as to the reason for the presence there that night of 
Lord Burnham and himself; but the truth was that they belonged 
to a very important section of the gas industry. They supplied good 
gas and cheap gas. The toast which he had to propose was ‘‘ The 
County Borough of Southampton.’’ The subject was’a vast one. 
He observed that the people of Southampton were most energetic, 
and displayed great initiative. The same remark also referred. to 


A SECOND PHOTOGRAPH OF THE BANQUET IN THE 


the Corporation. So far as he could gather, the Southern Railway 
Company had succeeded in doing what King Canute failed to do. 
That was to say, with some profit to themselves, they had succeeded 
in putting ‘back the sea. Southampton was a wonderful town— 
the greatest passenger port in the country, and, he believed, in the 
world. It had wonderful open spaces—mostly docks—and, so far 
as he could understand, in furtherance of the policy of the playing 
fields movement, the Southern Railway were now engaged in an in- 
teresting project involving the expenditure of £13,000,e00 for the 
purpose of extending these open spaces by another 650 acres. 


A Goop Worp For THE MunicipaL RULERs. 


Now, it was the custom of ignorant persons to criticize the muni- 
cipal rulers, whom they were in the habit of describing as ‘‘ Bumbles.”’ 
Speaking for himself, he admired “‘ Bumble.”” This was the only 
country which was served by a body of men like the Mayor and his 
colleagues, who devoted, the greater part of their time to the public 
service, and got very little in return—except, as he had said, a great 
deal of criticism. He had frequently noticed that those persons who 
criticized ‘‘ Bumble’’ did not take the trouble to vote at an election. 
They were always saying what should be done; but when it came 
to be a question of doing it, they would not even take the trouble 
to vote for the purpose of saying who was to do it. They were 
all proud of Southampton; they were all proud of the energy and 
Mitiative displayed by its citizens and by its Corporation. There was 
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one thing they’ were ‘very glad about—namicly,’ thatthe’ hundreds: of 
thousands of Americans, who came from that efficient country -to this- 
poor, benighted little Britain came first on their arrival to Southanip-’ 
ton, where they had an opportunity of -secing what’ civic govern- 
ment should be, and what 'private enterprise could produce. -[* Hear, 
hear.’’] ; . Sod TO. hei 
The Mayor (Alderman P.'V. Bowyer) expressed ‘the -pride- te- felt’ 
in Southampton, his native town. ‘In his. opinion;-Southampton: was 
not only a great. seaport, but it was the ‘finest- town in their* land: 
Southampton oWed its prosperity priniarily to its * wonderful-~ natural 
advantages, and, secondly, to the entérprise of ‘the-Southern -Ratway 
and the various big shipping companies. Without the foresight and 
energy of, and the money which had been expended by, the Southern 
Railway Company, Southampton would be still a sleepy. village on the 
side of the Itchen and the Test. He felt that it was a great: honour 
to have had this toast proposed by Lord Riddell. Speaking on behalf, 
of his fellow citizens, he thought he could claim that they were living; 
in a very great, progressive’ port—one of the ‘most important.gates 
of this great Empire. 
“Tue Visitors.”’ Ey 
The. CHAIRMAN next submitted. ‘* The Visitors,’ to whom he &x- 
tended a most cordial welcome on behalf. of the Southampton. Gas 
Light and Coke Company, They had with them many. distinguished 
guests, all of whom they were delighted to see. He hoped ;the eon- 
ference would prove’ successful in every way; and he felt sure the pro- 








[Reproduced by permission of the ‘‘ Daily Sketch.”’ 
“MAJESTIC.”"—SHOWING THE CHAIRMAN’S TABLE. 


ceedings at the meetings would be of the utmost interest to ‘all who 
were associated with the gas industry. 

Sir Lawrence Weaver, K.B.E:, whose tame was coupled with the 
toast, said, in reply, that the Seuthampton Gas Company had called 
in Neptune to aid them in giving pleasure to their. guests, and in 
doing honour ‘to Prometheus—the true presiding genius of the ‘gas 
industry. Prometheus brought light and heat to the earth, and that 
rash act caused him troubles and. difficulties. It was not remark- 
able, therefore, that the gas industry had had its troubles and diffi- 
culties to overcome. They had beén largely overcome on thé com- 
mercial side by the activities of the “‘B.C.G.A.’’ Shakespeare: said : 
‘* There is no darkness but ignotance.” It was the business of the 
‘*B.C.G.A.’’ ‘to let light into domestic economy and industrial 
economy. On behalf of the visitors, he thanked the Gas Company 
for their magnificent hospitality, and expressed the hope that they 
would remember them when they were engaged on the same good 
deeds again. It had been a delightful function. [‘* Hear,-hear.’”] 


Tue SoutHampton Gis ‘CoMPANy. 


Mr. F. W. Goopenoucn, C.B.E., proposed the health of the Direc- 
tors and officers of the Southampton Gas Company. They were all, 
he said, profoundly sorry not to -have had with them the Chairman 
(Mr. J. C. Moberly) and their dear friend Sir Russell Bencraft; ‘but 
his place had been adequately filled by Col. Perkins. , He’ and Mr. 
Jacobs, - together with the other Directors, had doné everything. in 
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their power to give the visitors an excellent time, and had made 
most ample arrangements for their comfort and convenience through- 
out the conference. - 

The toast having been accorded musical honours, 

The CHAIRMAN returned sincere thanks, and expressed every good 
wish for the success of the good work of co-operation upon which 
the Association were engaged. With such work, whatever competi- 
tors might enter the field, gas would continue to hold its own, and 
to be a national necessity which the gas undertakings would always 
meet. The greater the service gas gave, the greater would be the 
comfort brought into the homes of the people. [Applause.] 


OPENING OF THE BUSINESS PROCEEDINGS. 


The business meetings were held in the Royal Pier Pavilion, 
which afforded ample accommodation for the large attendance 
of members—the chair being occupied by Mr. J. E. Cowen. 
On Tuesday morning, at the opening of business, 

The Cuairman, speaking on behaif of all present, tendered 
to Sir Russell Bencraft sincere sympathy and heartfelt wishes 
for a speedy recovery from the effects of his accident, which, 
he said, was of such a nature that it was hoped they might 
before long have the President among them again. 

Mr. J. C. Moserty, M.A. (the Chairman of the Southampton 
Gas Company), then, in a few words, heartily greeted the visi- 
tors. 

The Mayor followed with a cordial welcome. He said he 
had been greatly struck by the tremendous strides that the 
Southampton Gas Company had taken, despite the competi- 
tion of electricity. He thought this reflected great credit on the 
Chairman and Directors of the Gas Company; but he would 
like to pay special tribute to the wonderful business acumen 
of Mr. Jacobs. [** Hear, hear.’”’] Mr. Jacobs had brought to 
the assistance of the Gas Company a remarkable system of 
organization. In fact, he would say that Mr. Jacobs was one 
of the best business organizers in the town. 

The CuatrMaNn thanked the Mayor for the welcome to South- 
ampton. He did not think the Association could ever receive 
a heartier one. Great progress was to be seen at Southamp- 
ton; and they all appreciated this because the gas industry 
was a progressive one. 

Mr. W. McDowall and Mr. Robert Watson were appointed 
Scrutineers for the examination of the ballot papers relating 
to the election of the next President. 


GREETINGS FROM AMERICA 


Mr. F, W. GoopenouGu announced the receipt of the fol- 
lowing telegram from the American Gas Association : 

“On the eve of our own convention, it is indeed a pleasure 
to extend well wishes of American Gas Association to its sister 
body the British Commercial Gas Association. May your meet- 
ing be memorable.—A. B. Macbeth, President.”’ 

Mr. Goodenough said he was sure it would be the wish of 
the meeting that a cable should be sent to the American Gas 
Association thanking them for their good wishes, and recipro- 
cating them im regard to their convention. [*‘ Hear, hear.’’] 


REPORT AND ACCOUNTS. 


[Extracts from the Sixteenth Annual Report of the 
General Committee.] 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURE. 


The accounts are for the year ended March 31; but the report deals 
with the activities of the Association to Sept 3o. 

The net income (excluding from the comparison subscriptions to 
the Special’ Autumn Campaign in 1925, which appeared in pre- 
vious year’s accounts) has increased by approximately £400. In- 
come exceeded expenditure by £1001, and the opportunity has been 
taken of reducing the debit balance of £1776 carried forward from 
March 31, 1926, to £775. It is hoped that this latter item will be 
cleared off during the current financial year. A special appeal was 
addressed to the members of the Society of British Gas Industries 
for increased financial support to the Association; and while the total 
figure from the Society, which appears in the accounts, shows an 
increase of £250 over the previous contribution, there is good reason 
to hope that the response to the appeal will be more manifest in the 
current year’s income. During the year there has been an addition 
of nine undertakings to the Association’s list of subscribers, which 
now numbers just over 800, representing 93 p.ct. of the industry, 
calculated on output. 


INCREASE IN Basic Rate oF Joint SupscripTION. 


To provide for the normal development and expansion of our in- 
dustry, and to safeguard its interests in the face of intensified com- 
petition, increased financial support of all the national organizations 
has become urgently necessary. After careful consideration, and 
with the approval of the governing committees of the three national 
organizations, a letter, signed by the three Presidents, is being sent 
to all members a oe the basic rate of subscription for the 
financial year ending March 31, 1928, shall be increased from 5s. 
to 6s. per million c.ft. 

The response to the appeal which, to date, has been addressed to 
those members whose subscriptions were due for payment in the first 
half of the financial year (approximately 400) has been gratifying ; 
definite agreement to the increase having been received from under- 
takings representing, on a basis of make, 60 p.ct. of the total joint 
members, 

The need for increased expenditure on national co-operative pub- 
licity to meet the effects of growing competition, with which every 
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gas undertaking is familiar, requires no emphasis to the progressive 
gas administrator; and it is hoped that the industry as a whole will 
unite in providing the means whereby the work of the Association, 
in co-operation with the other national organizations, can be carried 
on with increasing vigour. 


District COMMITTEES. 


It is proposed to resume, in the autumn, the meetings of the Dis- 
trict representatives on the General Committee, which lapsed during 
the period of the war. 

Pus icity. 


Association advertisements have appeared regularly throughout the 
year in the various national and district newspapers and other period- 
icals approved by the Committee; and a complete schedule of the 
publications, with the dates on which the advertisements were in- 
serted, was circulated for the information of members, thus en- 
abling undertakings to link up more closely local with national pub- 
licity. The campaign covered, in addition to the important daily 
newspapers, the more important of the periodicals circulating among 
the medical, architectural, technical, and educational professions, 
members of which frequently consult the Association with regard to 
gas service. 

The sales of publicity material show a steady growth from year 
to year; and, notwithstanding the fact that there was a considerable 
reduction in demand during the seven months coal stoppage, the 
total sales for the five normal months compare favourably with the 
previous twelve months. Side by side with the increase in volume 
of business is an increase in the number of gas undertakings making 
use of the service provided by the Association in the production and 
supply of publicity material. i 

In the development of the service provided by the Association for 
the assistance of members in local publicity, new sets of copy and 
illustrations have been prepared and issued. The scheme is un- 
doubtedly meeting a practical need. 


SERVICE TO MEMBERS. 


The individual service offered and given ta members is in constant 
and increasing process of development. Special steps were taken dur- 
ing the year to make better known to members the service provided 
by the Association in connection with commercial organization and 
development; and since that time the section has had difficulty in 
coping with the number of requests for service and information. In- 
quiries received and handled have covered practically all phases of 
the organization of stores, workshops, showrooms, and offices. Use- 
ful work has also been done in improving the quality and variety of 
material supplied for showroom displays, the demand for which 
shows a steady increase. 


District CONFERENCES. 


The District Conferences, which were postponed on account of 
the coal stoppage, were held during the year at Smethwick, Wallasey, 
and Buxton, 

EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA. 


The twelfth annual ‘‘ Fairy Gas’’ Competition for children was a 
pronounced success, like its predecessors. The results were an- 
nounced on Sept, 16; and two £50 scholarships were again awarded, 
one as the first prize for England, Wales, and Ireland, and one as 
the first prize for Scotland. The number of entries fell slightly below 
last year’s record. The standard of replies was, however, main- 
tained at its usual high level; and there was ample evidence that 
the educational value of the competition had led teachers to use it 
as the basis of lessons in the schools. As usual, the competition was 
generally approved by education authorities; and many members were 
again energetic in making it widely known both to the general 
public and to the schools in their districts. 


INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE OF CONSUMERS’ APPLIANCES. 


Following upon the discussion of the subject of maintenance (which 
was an important feature of the programme of the Annual Conference 
at Newcastle), and recognizing the almost unanimous desire on the 
part of gas undertakings for an improvement in the service provided 
by the gas industry to the consumer, a conference, organized jointly 
with the Institution of Gas Engineers, was held in London in 
February last, at which the many aspects of this important question 
were discussed by a representative gathering of administrators of 
gas undertakings. 


British InpusTRIES Fair, 1928. 


The Association has given its patronage to the British Industries 
Fair to be held in Birmingham in February, 1928, in which a Gas 
Industry Section, occupying some 16,000 sq. ft. of space, is being 
organized and co-ordinated by a Special Committee. The space will 
be occupied by exhibits of representative and well-known manufac- 
turers of gas plant and appliances, and a coal conservation exhibit 
arranged by the Association. The section will undoubtedly be 
worthily representative of the gas industry as a whole. At the London 
Fair, which is to be held simultaneously with the Birmingham Fair, 
gas is being used exclusively for the heating of the exhibition 
buildings. 


Suppty of Gas to War DEPARTMENT BUILDINGS. 


The Association having been approached by several members with 
regard to terms and conditions regarding the supply of gas to War 
Department buildings has, after consultation with the representatives 
of gas undertakings interested, set up a Special Committee and ar- 
ranged a conference with representatives of the War Office for the 
discussion of a basic form of agreement acceptable to both parties, 
as well as the attitude of the War Office to gas service generally. 


Buitpinc By-Laws AND VENTILATING FLUEs. 


The report, which was submitted for discussion at the Annual Con- 
ference at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and thereafter circulated to mem- 
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bers, was communicated to the Ministry of Health, who have since 
conducted, and are still conducting, experiments and tests of flue- 
less rooms. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF GAs SALESMEN. 


The Salesmen’s Circles have now been in operation for five years; 
and reports of the meetings held regularly in the various districts 
show a healthy development, particularly as to increasing active 
membership. The Circles have expressed their special appreciation 
of the practical support given to their work by the senior representa- 
tives of the industry. The Fifth Annual Meeting of the members 
was held in London on Friday, Sept. 16, and was attended by ap- 
proximately 500 representatives from gas undertakings in all parts 
of the kingdom. 

RETIREMENT OF MEMBERS. 


The Association has lost the services, through retirement, of Mr. 
Edwin Upton, a member of the Executive, and Mr. Charles Wood, 
O.B.E., a member of the General Committee. The Committee and 
members are under a debt of gratitude to both these gentlemen for 
their active interest in, and work on behalf of, the Association for 
many years. 

OBITUARY. 


The Association has lost good friends in Mr. G. Hardy Harris 
(Chairman of the Exeter Gas Light and Coke Company), and Mr. 
Charles E. Dovey, J.P., F.C.A. (Chairman of thé Cardiff Gas Light 
and Coke Company), both Vice-Presidents of the Association; Mr. 
Sydney Y. Shoubridge, Hon. Freasurer; and Mr. Arnold W. Bran- 





looking forward to this conference, the enormous amount of 
interest he had taken in every detail, and how bitterly dis- 
appointed he was at being in bed instead of occupying the chair 
at that meeting. 

The first item in the report to which he would refer dealt 
with finance; and upon this he would merely say that, while 
the income increased last year, they were anxiously looking 
for a further increase, because of the extent of the work that 
they felt they ought to be doing on behalf of the industry 
in connection with publicity, both national and district. They 
all knew that an appeal was being made to the industry for an 
increased rate of subscription to the three bodies—the National 
Gas Council, the Institution of Gas Engineers, and their own 
Association—and they would be very glad to know that already 
the response to this appeal had been such that the names of the 
undertakings agreeing to pay at the higher rate of subscription 
occupied three columns on three pages of foolscap. It was a 
list of which they could be proud; and it was being added to 
every day. It included some of the very largest undertakings, 
both company and municipal; and he was quite sure that his 
good friend Lord Burnham, as head of a great newspaper-own- 
ing business, would be pleased to know that in the near future 
the Association hoped to have more money to spend with him 
and his colleagues than they had had in the past. He thought 
Lord Burnham would appreciate as much as any of them the 
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son, a member of the General Committee, who passed away during 
the period covered by this report. 
ELECTION OF HON. TREASURER. 

Mr. W. J. Sandeman has been elected Hon. Treasurer in place 

of Mr. Shoubridge. 
NExT PRESIDENT. 

The Committee have the pleasure to report that Mr. Alfred Procter, 
Chairman of the York Gas Company, has consented to be nominated 
for election as President for 1927-28. 


COMMENTS ON THE REPORT. 


Mr. GoopENouGH, as Executive Chairman, said it was now 
his duty to present for the consideration of the members the 
sixteenth annual report and statement of accounts of the Asso- 
Cilation. He was sure they would not wish him to read the 
report in full, as it had been circulated among them; but if 
he might be permitted, he would like to make a few observa- 
tions on some of the points connected with it. Before doing so, 
however, might he, as Chairman of the Executive, associate 
himself with all that Mr. Cowen had said in regard to the 
absence of their very good friend Sir Russell Bencraft? He 
knew, from having had the pleasure of meeting Sir Russell in 
London only a week ago, how intensely the President had been 
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(By courtesy of the ** Southern Daily Echo,’' Southampton. 
ON THE BOAT DECK OF THE “MAJESTIC.” 
From left to right :—Mr, J. R. H. Jacobs, Mr. John E. Cowen, Col. E, K. Perkins, and Sir George E. Davies. 


real need for increased publicity on behalf of the gas industry. 
The newspapers at the present time quite frequently gave a 
large amount of free publicity to schemes that were announced, 
or foreshadowed, or contemplated, by the Electricity Commis- 
sioners, who certainly had an excellent publicity organization. 
He wondered sometimes whether the newspapers would not 
rather have the electricity undertakings purchase space in their 
advertising columns than receive so much editorial space free 
of charge, as they so often did. [‘‘ Hear, hear.””"] He be- 
lieved their electrical friends boasted there was very little need 
to spend money in the advertising columns of the newspapers, 
because they could get their publicity in the editorial pages; 
but perhaps one of these days the situation might change in 
this respect. 


‘© Pyusiicity HALt.”’ 


He hoped they had all visited, or would visit, the room at 
the entrance to the conference place, which had been named 
‘“‘ Publicity Hall,”” and in which was set out the publicity 
material which was available for the use of all subscribing 
undertakings. There was also a display there of the publica- 
tions in which the Association’s advertising matter was appear- 
ing at the present time. He thought it could truly be said that 
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this would be an ‘‘ eye-operer’’ to many of the subscribing 
--undertakings. It would enable them to realize how much more 
. 66uld be done both in the multitude of publications in which they 
were advertising, and in the much larger number in which they 
. never advertised on account of want of funds, if only the gas 
_ iridustry spent money on advertising as freely as did some of the 
other industries. They could feel very proud of the response 
that was being made to the call for more money; ard they felt 
suré that the industry would always answer to am appeal that 
was backed-up by good grounds for expenditure. The imdustry 
was never backward in spending money, if it was satisfied that 
it would get good value. It was highly gratifying to reflect 
. that, since the inception of the Association, the income had 
risen every year. It was very true that ‘‘ money talked; ’’ and 
the best appreciation the Association could have had of the work 
that it endeavoured to do for the industry was the fact that year 
by year more money was entrusted to it for this purpose. 


No Success wITHOUT SERVICE. 


Now, when the Electrical Development Association—who had 
- paid them what was always understood to be the most sincere 
‘ eompliment—were starting their big autumn campaign, it was 
up to every gas undertaking in the country, as well as this 
: Association, to do all they could, not to fight the campaign of 
their electrical friends, but to carry on their own campaign of 
educating the public as to the service that the gas industry could 
render them. They did not want to expend energy or money in 
attacking their competitors. What they devoted their energies 
and their money constantly to was the education of the public 
in the matter of what gas could do for them; and this, he 
would emphasize, must be backed up at all times—day by 
day, and hour by hour—by first-class service by the gas under- 
takings to their consumers. Unless they could more than sub- 
stantiate all the claims they made in their publicity by first- 
class service to every consumer, rich or poor, this publicity 
would fail to secure the maximum result which it ought to, 
and could, achieve. One of the most useful things the Associa- 
tion did this year was to hold a conference, in conjunction with 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, on the maintenance of con- 
sumers’ appliances. The discussion proved highly interesting ; 
and they knew at headquarters that it had resulted in quite a 
large number of undertakings paying closer attention than be- 
fore to this subject of maintenance and service. It was a most 
promising sign of the times that the industry as a whole was 
taking so seriously its obligations in the matter of daily service 
to the consumer. 


SALESMEN’S CIRCLES—AND AN APPEAL TO ADMINISTRATORS. 


It was hoped that the District Committees would begin to 
function again this autumn. Then there was another important 
matter to which he would like to refer—the great success of 
the Salesmen’s Circles throughout the country. There was re- 
cently held a very big annual gathering of the salesmen; at 
which the Executive were pleased to find. conclusive evidence 
of continuing and growing interest, and indeed enthusiasm. 
What the Association Executive wished to do there that day 
was to appeal to the administrators of the industry to give the 
very fullest possible facilities to the members of their staffs to 
attend the meetings of the Salesmen’s Circles. Frequently this 
meant giving time off and paying travelling expenses; but he 
would impress upon the industry that time so given and money 
so spent were very good investments for the undertaking af- 
fording these facilities. The young men were prepared to 
sacrifice their evenings, and take laborious journeys, as well as 
devote much time and thought to the business of the Circles. 
They were very keen on the work of the Circles, and the harvest 
that would be reaped by the gas undertakings in the increased 
efficiency of their staffs would more than repay any expenditure 
of time or money such as he was suggesting should be incurred. 

Before moving the adoption of the report and accounts, he 
_ wished to make reference to the paragraph in which was re- 
corded the losses through death suffered by the Association 
during the past year. These included Mr. Hardy Harris, the 
Chairman of the Exeter Gas Company; Mr. Dovey, the Chair- 
man of the Cardiff Gas Company; Mr. S. Y. Shoubridge, who 
had acted as Hon. Treasurer; and Mr. Branson, who was a 
keen member of the General Committee. They had deeply felt 
the loss of these supporters; and he was sure the members 
would wish to convey their sympathics to the relatives of the 
gentlemen to whom he had referred. 

He would now move that the report and accounts be adopted ; 
and he was hoping that after the resolution had been seconded 


Lord Burnham would say something on the subject of publicity | 


and salesmanship, because he had recently accepted office as 
President of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association, 
which was evidence of interest in efficient salesmanship. 


VALUE OF THE ASSOCIATION TO THE SMALLER UNDERTAKINGS. 


‘Mr. T. H. F Laprnorn (Chairman of the Portsmouth Gas 
Company) said there was one feature in the constitution of the 
Association which made a very strong appeal to him personally, 
and that was the smallness of the subscription, which permitted 
even poor undertakings, like the one he represented—flaughter] 





to feel that they could take part in the proceedings without 
being tolerated all the time as ‘‘ poor relations.”” It was all 
to the advantage of the industry that there should be an or. 
ganization in existence capable of extending, and willing to 
extend, to even the smallest undertakings in the country the 
benefits of that publicity which was so necessary, and which 
otherwise they would be unable to share in. He urged the 
representatives of the smaller undertakings who were no: al- 
ready members to consider this as a very strong reason why 
they should give the Association all the support that was in 
their power. As a near neighbour of the Southampton Gas 


Company, he would like to add his appreciation. of the gene-ous 
hospitality which had been extended to the visitors. — 

The Cuatrman said that, before putting the resolution to the 
meeting, he would like to express their delight at having 
Lord Burnham with them that morning, and to ask him if he 

would say a few words. 


LORD BURNHAM ON PUBLICITY. 


Lord Burnuam said he would like in the first place to con. 


gratulate the members upon the great progress that had been - 


made by the Association, which existed, as they all knew, for 
co-operative salesmanship and publicity in the gas industry. 
Its purpose was to assist the marketing to the best advantage 
of the fuel and other materials which the industry produced. 
It meant that the members brought into a pool all their in- 
telligence, all their knowledge, and all their experience, without 
petty jealousy or mutual suspicion. Mr. Gladstone was once 
asked what was the meaning of Cabinet government; and he 
said it meant that all the members brought their intelligence 
into the common stock. That was exactly the meaning of this 
Association. Perhaps in this country they had been rather long 
in getting rid of the old prejudice against common action for 
the common benefit, and had preserved too long that super- 
stitious belief in the value of trade secrets, which they were 
unwilling to impart to each other. Well, he thought that this 
time had passed away. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’’] It might be that 
they still had something in this respect to learn from America, 
where, as was known, the people wallowed in statistics which 
could only be got together by the compilers having free access 
to the books and returns of any particular trade. 


Setr-HeLtp AND SELF-RELIANCE. 


What he felt about the gas industry was that it had special 
need of such machinery. He admired the gas industry, because 
it had been founded on the British principles of self-help and 
self-reliance. It had had practically no assistance—though he 
would not say it had had no hindrance—from the State in the 
work it had carried on. In this respect the gas industry pro- 
duced a great contrast to the sister industry, electricity, which 
was the petted child of Parliament almost from the first, though 
Parliament had chastised it from time to fime in a manner that 
it might not always have liked. He had always felt with regard 
to’ electricity that it had been a little unwilling to strike out 
for itself. It had waited for the spoonful of jam from Parlia- 
ment before taking a new line. The gas industry had had to 
work out its own destiny. It had had to do it sometimes with- 
out much encouragement, and always with a certain amount of 
dismal croaking as to what its fate would be eventually. All 
these prophecies had been disappointed in the past; and he felt 
certain they would be disappointed in the future. 


Goops po Not Seti THEMSELVES. 


He was one of those who thought that half-truths were even 
more dangerous than cool and calculated lies. When they were 
told that commodities sold themselves, and that there was a 
point of saturation, then one was apt to be misled, rather than 
to be guided aright.- It was not the case that goods sold them- 
selves to those who knew nothing about them. It was not only 
a question of satisfying the felt wants; it was the duty of 
industry to arouse a new sense of want of better things on the 
part of the community which it served. Therefore, to say that 
it was enough to produce a thing and leave it to sell itself, was, 
of course, a great mistake. The art of salesmanship was in 
these days a quarter of the whole circle of production. [Ap- 
plause ] Then, in the same way, one never knew what was 
the point of saturation. The home-keeping and the household- 
ing of which they were so proud had benefited enormously, and 
in every respect, from the development on scientific lines of the 
gas industry for the purposes of the common life. This, how- 
ever, he could not elaborate there. 


ORGANIZED PUBLICITY. 


He kad been asked to say something on the way in which 
organized publicity could be conducted so as to obtain the best 
results. It seemed to him that too often it suffered from the 
want of what during the war was so frequently referred to that 
they were almost tired of hearing about it—the virtues of ©0- 
ordination. With regard to publicity campaigns, he often 
thought that the vision of those who conducted them was 
rather myopic. They only saw a small part of the problem 
and of their opportunities. To his mind, all publicity cam- 
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paigns should be co-ordinated, so that they could get the full 
advantage of their newspaper advertising, of their circularizing, 
and of their exhibitions. He did not mean to assert that those 
who conducted their intelligence department were not aware of 
this—of course they knew it. At the same time, although 

ple knew it, even (might he say?) in the case of the Empire 
Marketing Board he had noticed a curious lack of appreciation 
of it in the methods that had been followed. So he felt that 
this was the first thing he would recommend. 









Tue Gas INDUSTRY AND THE PRESS. 





He could not promise them that they would have the advan- 
tage of that free advertising in the newspapers which their 
Executive Chairman had stated was given with so much grace 
to the electrical industry. Parliament did not take up a great 
deal of its time in talking about gas; but, on the other hand, 
as they knew, every session it furnished some first-class topics 
on the subject of electricity. He was, however, quite certain 
that gas had a ‘‘ good Press.’’ He did the newspaper Press 
of the country the credit of believing that gas would not be 
so discussed in its columns as was the case both from the 
scientific and practical points of view, were it not that the 
industry had convinced those who conducted the Press of the 
real value.of gas to the community, and of what it was going 
to count for in the future even more than in the past. 

He would only add that he would always be glad—not as 
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THE PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS. 


Mr. Jacosps then presented the address of the President, 
which will be found on other pages of this issue. Before read- 
ing the main portions of it, he said the President had desired 
him to tell the members how greatly he regretted his inability 
to be with them, and to convey to them his best wishes for a 
successful conference. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS TO THE PRESIDENT. 


Alderman H. Wave Deacon (Chairman of the Liverpool Gas 
Company), proposing a vote of thanks to Sir Russell Bencraft 
for his address, said the note struck by it was that of service, 
which was really what they were all out for. They had a 
good thing to sell, and therefore they should not be afraid of 
drawing attention to it. Of course, it was essential that the 
salesman should be trained; but a still more important thing 
was to secure the right man or woman to begin with. He 
fancied a good many saleswomen would be engaged in the indus- 
try in the future. There were certain qualities which men did 
not possess; and if they could get the right type of woman and 
train her, he thought they would make admirable saleswomen. 
He thought it was part of the duties of Directors to see that 
there was co-operation between the engineering and commercial 
sides of gas undertakings; it was absolutely essential that they 








being connected with any one newspaper, but as having 
assumed the office, by the grace of the Chairman, of President 
of the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association for the ensu- 
ing year—to give them what advice he could, in trying to 
ensure that they would obtain the best results from the efforts 
they were making in the best possible way—that was, in mutual 
understanding of what they wanted, and in a spirit of mutual 
helpfulness. 
the conference. 

The CuairMaN, on behalf of the meeting, thanked Lord Burn- 
ham heartily for his address and for the promise he had made. 












FIGHTING AND OPPOSITION A WASTE OF ENERGY. 


Mr. Leon Gaster (Illuminating Engineering Society), as a 
visitor, expressed his delight at hearing what Mr. Goodenough 
had said about the desire for friendly co-operation. He had 
been slad to notice on the previous day, at the luncheon of the 
Electrical Development Association, that Mr. Frank Hodges, 
as one of the members of the Electricity Board, gave a warn- 
ing to the electrical people to the effect that, while they should 
do what they could to improve the service to the public, they 
must not forget that fighting and opposition were only a waste 














of tie and energy. The public wanted the best service; and 
both as and electricity could give it in their respective spheres. 
They -hould work together. 

The report and accounts were then unanimously. adopted. 





ON THE ROYAL PIER, SOUTHAMPTON. 


They had all his good wishes for the success of | 


[By courtesy of the ‘* Southern Daily Echo,” Southampton 


should work together. The results of co-operative advertising 
were clear to all of them; and the Executive Committee of 
the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ deserved hearty thanks for what they had 
done. The cost of advertising was so great that no single 
undertaking could do what was necessary; and therefore co- 
operation was essential. 

Sir Georce E. Davies (Chairman of the Bristol Gas Com- 
pany) seconded the motion, and remarked that the President 
had put before them in an able manner many important points. 
He had indicated clearly the objects for which the Association 
existed. They did not belong to the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ for the pur- 
pose of meeting once a year in pleasant companionship.. They 
supported it as a business proposition which offered a good 
return for the money subscribed. He was glad to hear that the 
appeal which was made by the Association to the members a 
little time ago had been so well responded to. Directors, as 
business men, were willing to recommend that their under- 
takings should contribute something more than they hitherto 
had done, because they felt sure they were going to get the 
extra value out of it. The address emphasized the extent to 
which the “‘ B.C.G.A.” represented co-operation throughout 
the industry. This was one of the things that were charac- 
teristic of the development of business during the past thirty 
or forty years. In his younger days most manufacturers looked 
askance at each other, and were a little diffident about exchang- 
ing confidences, Now this feeling had been to a very large 
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extent replaced by mutual confidence and mutual help. Under 
such a policy, the Association would continue to progress. 

Mr. H. D. Mappen, of Cardiff (President of the Institution of 
Gas Engineers), supporting the vote, said the address might be 
described as their belief, or the tenets of their faith. Everything 
was tending towards a higher standard of service to the con- 
sumer. He himself was one of those who thought that ser- 
vice to the consumer was the most important thing for their 
consideration at the present time; and in this connection he 
would like to pay tribute to the work done last year by the 
** B.C.G.A.”’ in holding a maintenance conference in London. 
Reference had been made in the address to the need for fur- 
ther education. As Chairman of the Board of Examiners of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers, he knew the points of weak- 
ness and strength. The further he went, the more clearly he 
saw that the industry needed more education. It wanted in the 
first place the right men and women, and then they must be 
properly trained. But apart from this, they must have pub- 
licity; and in this connection he desired to acknowledge the 
invaluable help he had received from Mr. Goodenough, Mr. 
Mason, and the “‘ B.C.G.A.”’ staff. He really did not know 
what they would do without this support. At the same time, 
the work of the “‘ B.C.G.A.’’ must be supplemented by local 
effort; and the two must be co-ordinated. Sometimes they 
saw accounts of great increases in the output of electricity, while 
bare mention was made of gas. This was apt occasionally to 
make gas people a little disheartened; but he suggested that 
they should look at the matter in another way. A case recently 
came to his notice in which a big increase in the output of elec- 
tricity was announced; but he ascertained that, on being re- 
duced to thermal values, the increase in gas output in the same 
place had been ten times more than that of electricity. If 
they made the comparison in this way, it would frequently put 
quite a different complexion upon claims made of the growth of 
outputs of electricity. [Applause.] 

Mr. Jacoss, acknowledging the vote, said the members’ ap- 
preciation of the address would act as a tonic in assisting the 
President in his recovery. 


Tue New PRESIDENT. 


Mr. GoopeNnoucu at this point announced that the ballot had 
resulted in the unanimous election as President of Mr. Alfred 
Procter, the Chairman of the York Gas Company. Messrs. 
Cash, Stone, & Co. had been re-appointed Auditors. 

Mr. C. B. Jounson (a Director of the York Gas Company) 
said Mr. Procter had telegraphed expressing great regret that 
he could not be present, by reason of official duties. He sent 
best wishes for a successful conference. In the absence of the 
Chairman, it fell to his (the speaker’s) lot to tell the members 
how sensible Mr. Procter was of the honour that had been done 
him. He believed the York Gas Company had been members 
since the inception of the Association; and they had watched 
its progress with great interest, because they were convinced 
that they derived great benefit from their membership. For 
this reason, he was privileged to extend a most hearty invita- 
tion to the Association to meet in York next year. 

The CHatrMANn said he was sure the members would be de- 
lighted to meet in York next year. [Applause.] 


Tuesday afternoon was devoted to an address by Miss Gladys 
Burlton on the subject of salesmanship, which was followed by 
a question-and-answer discussion. 

The CuHatrMaN said that, as some of those present might not 
know who Miss Burlton was, he might tell them that she was 
Principal of the Burlton Institute, London, and before that had 
been Director of Education and Staff Controller to Selfridge’s. 
Formerly she was Chairman of the Association for Education 
in Industry and Commerce. She therefore came to them with 
a quite special knowledge of her subject. She had recently 
written a book to which the late Managing Director of Sel- 
fridge’s had contributed a foreword; and from this foreword he 
would take a single paragraph, which was the opinion of one 
for whom she had worked, and with whom she had had to 
deal. After saying that she dispelled entirely the myth that 
selling was a natural gift, he remarked that she went on to say 
that it could be taught and developed, but much depended upon 
the teacher. Miss Burlton was a proper teacher. She had 
done, and could do, what she taught. She put selling on a 
proper plane—realized that selling was a service. These words 
were a recommendation which the meeting would find was 
fully justified. He himself had had the pleasure of hearing her 
a year ago in Birmingham, at the Gas Salesmen’s Conference. 


SALESMANSHIP IN THE SHOWROOMS. 


By Miss Giapys Burton, B.A.(Lond.). 


Miss Burlton began by remarking that, in deciding the lines 
upon which this very important subject might be discussed, she 
must draw upon her own experiencé of gas showrooms, which 
was derived mainly from those of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company. She did not know whether these could be taken as 





the standard of efficiency in the gas industry as a whole. | 
so, they were to be very highly congratulated. She had found 
that people who desired specialized training were the very ones 
who needed it least, and that those who would not have any. 
thing to do with staff training were very much in need of it. 
This was a tragedy. But be that as it may, the general stan. 
dard of service in London was the most encouraging thing she 
had met. There was a very high standard of loyalty io the 
client’s point of view, and a very careful and earnest stiidy of 
technical matters ; and all that one could do was to develcp this 
interest to perhaps a still higher pitch. While admitting that 
her knowledge of the standard of service in the gas industry 
generally was limited, she thought it would be agreed that 
people who wanted to buy gas or gas apparatus in one part of 
the world were very much like those who wanted to Co the 
same thing in other parts. Every town, of course, had its own 
problems; and people had a habit of thinking that their own 
consumers were specially difficult, and different from any 
others. She was continually hearing this. There was some. 
thing in it. People were different in various parts even of one 
great city; but there was quite enough that was fundamental— 
quite enough that ran through the public—to enable them to 
learn from each other’s experience in staff training. 


Starr TRAINING A BUSINESS PROPOSITION. 


In her opinion, no particular moral virtue attached to staff 
training. It was entirely a business proposition, and should be 
judged wholly by its effects on the profits. The sooner they 
could get away from the sentimentalism which had been intro- 
duced into discussions of the subject, the better it would be, 
because it clouded the issue, and was untrue. People were 
undertaking staff training because they found that it paid, and 
that it was essential to the proper conduct of their business, 
It should be investigated in just as hard-headed a way as any 
other point of management. So far, this had not been the case, 

The success of any industry depended = two things—the 
products and the salesmanship. Up to the present, the pro- 
ductive side had received rather more attention than the sales. 
manship ; but this state of affairs was rapidly becoming a thing 
of the past. Hitherto it had been chiefly the printed word and 
window displays ‘that had been studied. Something had been 
done to ensure the satisfaction of customers who entered the 
showrooms ; but they were going to do a great deal more in the 
near future. After all, the salesman was ‘“‘ the firm ’’ to the 
consumer ; and upon the treatment accorded by the salesman, 
the consumer’s judgment of the undertaking depended. It de- 
pended more upon the salesman than upon anybody else 
whether the consumer who once entered the showroom went 
there over and over again. One might say that the ball had 
been passed to him, and that it was for him to score. 

In the past very little had been done to train the salesman for 
this responsible position. It was impossible to over-estimate 
his importance; and they must pay attention, not only to his 
selection, but to the training necessary to fit him for his job. 
One often heard the statement that the salesman was born and 
not made; and nobody would contradict the assertion that there 
was such a thing as a born salesman. But how few there 
were! It was a mistake to assume that a staff consisted either 
of geniuses of that sort or of hopeless duffers. This was the 
attitude taken by many employers—that the staff either could 
sell or they could not. Well, most people were neither geniuses 
nor duffers. Most had excellent traits, and would respond 
extraordinarily to training; and the people who said salesmen 
were born and not made were almost always those who had not 
tried to train them. 


PutTING SELLING ON A HIGHER PLANE. 


During the last few years, she had been very much interested 
to notice that there had been an attempt made to put selling on 
to a higher plane; and in order to do this people had spoken as 
though salesmanship were a profession, or a science, or an att. 
Personally, she did not think it was any one of these things. 
There was, however, every reason why the salesman should 
reflect what was best in a profession, science, or art—why, for 
instance, he should show the professional spirit, which con- 
sidered the client above everything else. Was that the case 
with the business man? Well, more and more business men 
were catching the professional spirit. The modern business 
man had this fundamental attitude of service towards the 
public, because he realized that it was the only way of building- 
up a decent business. She mentioned this, because the first 
duty of an employer towards his staff was to enable them to 
catch his spirit. And how could one ensure that his salesman 
had his (the employer’s) own view about duty to the public, 
unless some definite steps were taken to instruct the salesman? 

Salesmanship depended very much upon the scientists ; but it 
was not a science. There were no rules in selling, because the 
true salesman treated salesmanship far more as an art than as 
a science. He paid little attention to rules, because he found 
he could do certain things which were apparently against all 
laws. They should therefore not try to train by rules. The 
scientific side of selling should end with technical knowledge 
of the commodity in question. One could not treat people 
«nal they liked to be dealt with as ordinary human 

eings. 

The definition of salesmanship as an art was much nearer the 
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sth, for most good salesmen possessed very much of the spirit 
of the artist. ‘They became so absorbed in the customer that 
everything else was forgotten. Such a salesman made the 
customer feel at home. It must be remembered that a very 
large number of customers were scared of shopping. They 
never went into a shop or showroom if they could help it, and 
when they got there they approached the salesman on the de- 
fensive. Salesmen had to sweep away this feeling of nervous- 
ness, and to replace it by confidence. There was always a 
danger of scaring people by too much grandness. 


Wuat To Do anv Not To Do. 


Miss Burlton next proceeded to give her impressions of the 
chief faults which were to be noticed in showrooms (particu- 
larly in the gas industry) and in selling generally. She ex- 
plained that since she had been interested in the gas industry 
she had kept her eyes open, and had also questioned her friends 
as to the sort of service they received. She would say first of 
all that the young salesman particularly, who had got his head 
flled up with technical knowledge, was apt to make speeches at 
customers, and customers did not like this. It was one of the 
things they should warn young salesmen against. Up to the 
age of (say) thirty or so, salesmen frequently showed a great 
lack of the sense of humour. They got better in this respect as 
they grew older. To be aggressively polite was a fault. One 
wuld scare people almost as much by stiff politeness as by dis- 
courtesy. She would say that in the gas industry there was an 
extraordinarily high standard of courtesy and consideration. 
Again, it was difficult for young salesmen to study human 
beings as they studied the goods they sold. It was just as im- 
portant to understand the people one was dealing with as it was 
to understand the goods. The great majority of salesmen and 
saleswomen up and down the country, whatever they might be 
selling, responded properly to the customer’s inquiries, but 
showed no initiative. Initiative was a very difficult thing to 
bring about, but it was essential to good salesmanship. 

It was most important to have some system of conveying to 
the salesmen all the necessary information to fit them for their 
task. Was she not right in saying that, as a rule, salesmen 
were pitch-forked into the showroom, and there left to sink or 
swim as best they might? The first unfortunate person to dis- 
cover what the salesman lacked was the customer. The head 
of the department did not make any definite attempt to give 
instruction. She did not think that picking-up information, 
which was very good, should be the only avenue. In addition 
to this, some simple and effective method should be devised by 
which it would be made quite certain that all members of the 
showroom staff would have an opportunity of learning what it 
was necessary for them to know. This’ referred not only to 
technical information, but also to other matters. At present 
there was no particular instruction given to young men as to 
how they ought to see an order through, and that sort of thing. 
It was so inexpensive to arrange some internal system for one’s 
own showrooms, that she thought it must be worth while to 
think-out a scheme and keep it up continuously. 

In the case of most first-rate salesmen, it was the customers 
even more than the goods that provided the peculiar fascination 
of selling. One could do a good deal in developing the natural 
interest which people had in each other, and in inducing young 
men to get into tactful ways of handling their customers. 
Nothing killed sales more surely than coldness of reception. 
Conscientious salesmen met customers with a suggestion of 
enthusiasm. Customers should, indeed, be regarded as guests 
of the firm. 


** ABouT WuatT PRICE? ”’ 


To illustrate briefly what she meant by speaking of the 
necessity for tact, Miss Burlton said there was a common 
method of opening fire with a customer which left much to be 
desired. The question often was asked, after a few moments: 
“ About what price? ’’ And it was worse still to make a rough 
shot at the price which the customer might be supposed to be 
able to afford. The salesman tried to get some idea of the 
figure in order to make his own task easier; but there were 
other ways of ascertaining it. This was another point that 
should be put before salesmen. A diplomatically tactful ap- 
proach should be made to these tender problems. The money 
side was a very tender problem to large numbers of customers. 
lhe customer’s interest should, in the first place, be aroused. 


CULTIVATE A StricT REGARD FOR TRUTHFULNESS. 


_ The next point emphasized by the lecturer was the import- 
ance of cultivating in the selling staff a strict regard for truth- 


fulness in statement. Most young people in shops and stores, 
she said, were naturally truthful; but they picked-up from 
older people sometimes the habit of ‘‘ making the best of an 
argument.’” That was the way they put it. The majority of 
People now realized that this was a mistake. The customer 
was entitled to correct information, and was far more impressed 
by a frank statement—even if it was critical, if necessary, of 
the salesman’s own industry—than by smooth remarks which 
might help to sell goods immediately. The salesman must be 
made to realize that the public were ‘‘ not such fools as they 
looked, Nowadays the shopping public were far more inter- 
ested in comparisons than they used to be, and they had a much 
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cuter sense of value than in the old times. Therefore, apart 
from any other consideration, it was unsatisfactory to give 
customers information which they could easily disprove for 
themselves, 

Another fault encountered in salesmen of good quality was 
fondness for argument; and this was where the technician fell. 
It had to be remembered that nothing could ever be accom- 
plished by argument—especially with women customers. One 
could never overcome an instinctive objection by reasoned 
argument, 

HANDLING OF COMPLAINTS. 


Another very important point was the instructing of the sell- 
ing staff in the handling of complaints. The average business 
man was afraid of complaints. He did not like them, and he 
showed his dislike by his manner of dealing with them. The 
gas industry had rather specialized in encouraging complaints ; 
and this was admirable. It meant that they were giving the 
public a safety valve. People came to them because they knew 
that the gas undertaking would be just as keen to put the 
trouble right as they themselves were to have it put right. 
This was the attitude adopted by all employers and managers 
of any mental size; but could they be sure that they were con- 
veying this impression to the salesmen? Some departmental 
managers thought only of immediate results. Probably it was 
more perverted loyalty than anything else; but whatever it was, 
the salesman who handled everything well when the customer 
was pleased might not be successful when everything went 
wrong. Therefore, a very large part of the training should 
deal with the handling of complaints. 

Whatever the policy of a gas undertaking might be, Miss 
Burlton suggested that care should be taken that the most 
junior of the showroom assistants not only understood this 
policy, but could be relied upon to voice it. It should be borne 
in mind that, though ultimately the complaint would no doubt 
be dealt with by a responsible person, anybody in the showroom 
was liable to have a complaint shot at him. One needed to be 
sure that, whoever might be in the showroom at the time, that 
person would not lose his head, and would not make it difficult 
for the trouble to be finally settled satisfactorily. 

A start should be made by putting the customer’s mind at 
rest; and after that had been done, they could preach any ser- 
mon they might wish to. Tackle the customer first, and then 
the problem. Very often, if this were done, it would be found 
that there was no problem left, because the customer was the 
problem. 

Telephoning was often a source of annoyance. Yet it was a 
curious thing how few people took the trouble to instruct their 
staffs in the use of the telephone, which, after all, was a very 
important means of communication between the undertaking 
and the public. The service, and the efficiency, and the policy 
of the undertaking might be judged by what was heard over 
the telephone. If it only extended to half-an-hour, some kind 
of instruction should be given, during his first week, to every 
young salesman in regard to such an elementary duty as tele- 
phoning. Bad telephone manners were liable to be very expen- 
sive; they were a frequent cause of lost sales. 


How To INSTRUCT. 


The audience might be wondering how these things could be 
taught. It ought not to be difficult to arrange for somebody in 
the undertaking who had the necessary flair for teaching to 
take on the instruction in the first place of apprentices or 
juniors. When starting a training scheme, it was well to try- 
out the thing thoroughly, but in a small way. They should 
get out a syllabus of what they wanted done, and stick to it. 
Above all, careful preparation should be made in the first in- 
stance. If they themselves did not feel the importance of the 
matter, they could be quite certain that the staff would not do 
so either. 

Training should be given in business hours. It was just as 
much a part of the business as anything else; and it should be 
made a definite part of the duty of the selling staff to attend. 
They should concentrate on the young people directly they came 
in. It was a great mistake to let a salesman start, even for a 
week or two, without some training. Apart from this teaching, 
there should be frequent meetings for discussion with the 
seniors. 

TRAINING THE TRAINER. 


The final point for consideration was the training of the 
trainer. This was the difficulty; but here an undertaking like 
the Gas Light and Coke Company could help them, because 
they had been training many of their own men, and had effi- 
cient instructors available. Perhaps courses could be arranged 
for people who were interested in taking up staff training. She 
did not know whether this plan would appeal to them; but 
somehow they must get persons who could teach. For this 
purpose, it was not only knowledge that was required ; the flair 
was essential. 


Discussion. 


Mr. Joun E. Daw (Chairman. of the Exeter Gas Company) said 
that he had been struck by the great benefit that was going to accrue 
to the gas undertakings by having ladies attached to them. They 
were thinking of having a lady on the staff at Exeter; and he was 
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wondering whether Miss Burlton eould tell them where to find her. 
They had heard of the weak points of salesmen. What were the 
weak points of saleswomen ? 

Miss Burtton replied that she did not know where. to find ready- 
made staff trainers. Lady demonstrators with a sense of humour 
and a knowledge of the world would make excellent trainers. The 
main weakness of women in showrooms came not so much from 
stiffness as from a lack of natural ability to grasp technical matters. 
This fact led many women customers to place greater confidence in 
men. A feminine touch in the showrooms was desirable. 

Mr. J. S. Garrarp (Eastbourne) remarked that in his town ladies 
seemed to object to being waited upon by a lady. At what age did 
a girl or woman become suitable to attend to customers? The 
younger girls did not seem to promise well in this way. His own 
people -had benefited very much from teaching they had received at 
the hands. of the lecturer. Gas undertakings might have a little more 
courage, and seek-out persons, and pay them to come and give 
lectures to their own people. There were teachers, if one took the 
trouble to find them. 


SuGGESTED INTERCHANGE OF STAFFs. 


Mr. W. M. Carr (Stretford) said that, as the Manager of a smaller 
undertaking than the Gas Light and Coke Company, he had the same 
problems; but from the point of view of training, he found very 
great difficulty. When they got to an undertaking below the 1000 
million c.ft. mark, much of the work devolved upon the manager 
himself, who often, with his other duties, had not the time available 
which he knew that he ought to devote to instruction of the show- 
room staff. With a small number of salesmen such as he had, the 
difficulty of setting-up a training organization was immense. The 
main trouble was to get the selling staff to realize that their. duties 
extended much beyond selling and the actual inquiries that came 
into the showrooms. To get the right spirit into their salesmen 
would be a good thing. Might he suggest that it would greatly 
benefit the industry if some scheme of interchange of members of 
selling staffs could be drawn up and put into operation? Perhaps 
one or two salesmen from a small undertaking could be attached 
at various times to a big undertaking who were in a position to 
have a much more elaborate training scheme. This might be thought 
worthy of consideration by the ‘“‘ B.C.G.A.,’”’ as advancing a very 
important matter. 

Miss BurRLToN said it was perfectly natural for the manager of a 
small undertaking to feel that he had not time to train his staff; 
but if he would give one hour a week for three months, that surely 
would not hurt anyone. Or even half-an-hour each week would do, 
so long as it was regular. Time should be made somehow for how- 
ever small a period of training. This seemed to be the only way in 
which a small undertaking could start. It was all very well to 
have lectures outside; but nothing could make-up for the absence of 
regular, careful, and systematic instruction such as the managers 
should be giving to their staffs in a small undertaking, and some- 
one else should be deputed to give in a larger one. The suggested 
interchange of staffs appeared to be an admirable idea from an 
educational point of view. 

Mr. Keen (Bournemouth) thought it was entirely wrong for the 
senior members of the staff to depute juniors to attend to customers 
in the showroom. This was the work of a senior assistant. 

Mr. MEITINER (Southampton) said he would like some further infor- 
mation as to how to ascertain the price a consumer was willing to pay 
for an article. His own method was to watch the direction in which 
the customer’s eyes travelled. The things were priced, and this gave 
him an indication where to start. 

Miss Burton replied that this plan seemed quite sensible and 
correct. It was an excellent thing to train a salesman to notice 
the direction in which a customer’s interest tended. Individual 
salesmen would develop their own methods; but generally speaking 
she would encourage young salesmen not to start at the bottom. 
It was a mistake to assume that the worst was good enough for 
the customer. It was not very flattering to any customer to show 
the lowest-priced article first; and, as a matter of fact, it was harder 
to go uphill than down. As a rule in showrooms, an experienced 
salesman went forward first. 

Mr. E. C. A. Buiautt referred to the difficulty sometimes experi- 
enced in dealing with incorrect statements. 


FOLLOWING-UP INQUIRIES. 


Mr. T. H. Pourson (Stafford) said many customers might be 
lost because their inquiry had not been followed-up. Whose job 
should it be to follow-up the inquiry? It seemed to him that the 
proper following-up of personal inquiries would give almost as good 
results as the showroom itself. Would Miss Burlton say whether 
she considered that the person in the showroom was the one who 
should undertake this following-up, or whether she thought that 
another person not connected with the showroom should do it? 

Miss BuRLTON answered that this was a question of organization. 

Mr. F. W. GoopgENouGH said he thought the proper person to 
follow-up an inquiry was the representative who was out on the dis- 
trict; and not the person in the showroom. Otherwise one would 
never know where the showroom staff were. The practice of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company was to refer inquiries that had not 
eventuated in business to district representatives to follow-up and 
report upon. 

Mrs. M. A, CLOUDESLEY BRERETON said she would like to refer to 
what appeared to her to be the most difficult part of salesmanship. 
Very many women customers came in, not to buy goods, but to buy 
ideas. This was a matter that required the greatest skill on the 
part of the salesman, and the greatest patience and tact. The 
customer wanted someone who would listen to her own domestic 
problem; and it was the details of this problem that a salesman 
could not sometimes follow, but with which a woman trained in 
domestic economy would know how to deal. 

Miss BuRLTON agreed that it was very important to make a 
customer feel that she was coming to the undertaking as to a guide, 
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philosopher, and friend, who would see her through her diffic ities, 
and not to someone who had merely something to sell. A member 
was wanted on the staff who would be prepared to give tim: and 
trouble to discussing a problem with somebody who was not perhaps 
a business person, and therefore would take a long time to state 
her views. It had to be realized that many people had not got their 
ideas cut and dried, and that one had to be prepared to be «n ad- 
mirable listener in business. This was almost as important as ‘:now. 
ing how to talk. 

A MEMBER said they had to see that the consumer got the h:ghes 
possible efficiency from the appliances he used. It was fel: that 
selling appliances was not always the thing to be done, ani! that 
if they could hire them out it was often better. 

Mr. Leon GasTeER said the first thing they wanted to gain was 
confidence. It was not enough for the salesman to know what he 
had in his showroom; he should also have a thorough knox ledge 
of what was being done elsewhere. Salesmen must be trained to 
know the article they were selling from beginning to end. To 
possess full knowledge of the apparatus one was selling w:s the 
surest way to gain the confidence of the public. 

A MEMBER suggested that one of the principal points was that a 
salesman should bring forward the efficiency of the article that was 
being shown more than the price. 

Miss BurRtton said one rather assumed that everything the in- 
dustry sold was highly efficient. The public, she thought, took this 
for granted. 

Mr. H. H. Gracre (Edinburgh) saw considerable difficulty arising 
over the training of salesmen during business hours. If one section 
of the staff was going to be so treated, it would set-up a precedent 
for other departments. They had before them the question of the 
education of other members; and it would be a rather large order 
to teach the whole of the employees. 

Miss Burtion replied that it seemed to her to be an absolutely 
necessary part of the employer’s duty to give such training in busi- 
ness hours. They were merely carrying ito effect a business pro- 
position. Why should it not be a part of .'2 duty and the privilege 
of the employer to give the staff the necessary training in business 
hours to perform the work of salesmanship? 

The EpinBuRGH CORPORATION CONVENER said he had been much 
struck with the point as to not seeking to over-state a case. Ther 
should be the utmost endeavour to state in plain terms the actualities 
of a proposition. In any scheme for training salesmen, this ought 
always to be kept in view. He disagreed with Mr. Gracie. He 
would certainly train the assistants in the firm’s time. It could be 
done, and was being done quite successfully in other directions. 


SALESMANSHIP A MatTTer OF HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS. 


Mr. GOODENOUGH proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Miss Burlton, 
who, he said, had made it quite plain that salesmanship was a 
matter of human relationships, whatever the commodity one had to 
sell. The whole note of her address had been the customer's point 
of view. As to the writing of letters about complaints, he would 
advise them not to write letters if it could possibly be avoided. Inter- 
views were always better than correspondence or telephone conver- 
sations. It was one of the most difficult things to convey, other than 
by conversation, exactly what was in one’s mind. The telephone 
while extremely convenient, might be very annoying; and attention 
should be concentrated on this instrument, to see that consumers 
were dealt with in a tactful manner. All the way through, the 
lecturer emphasized the importance of studying the other person’s 
point of view; and this was the essence of all good salesmanship 
It might be possible for undertakings in a district to co-operate in 
the matter of staff training; and already the Salesmen’s Circles 
were moving in this direction. At a recent meeting of the Chair- 
men and Secretaries of the Circles, it had been decided to ask Miss 
Burlton to give a series of talks on the main principles of sales- 
manship in different Circles, so that going the round of the Circles 
she would complete the treatment of the subject. The lectures would 
be reported in the ‘‘ Gas SALESMAN,” so that all the salesmen would 
get the benefit. But this, of course, would not relieve an under- 
taking of the responsibility of seeing that its own staff were trained 
in the way in which they should go. An important point about 
this training was that it gave the manager a chance of explaining 
the policy of the undertaking to the men. It was necessary that the 
policy should be conveyed completely to every member of the staff, 
so that the whole organization should work as one man in giving 
service to the consumer. 

Mr. W. J. SanpEMAN (Croydon), in seconding the vote, remarked 
that the selling staffs of gas undertakings had in the past been 
sadly neglected. In his early days, a man who was no good a 
anything else was pushed into the distribution department. That 
sort of thing would not do nowadays. : 

Miss Burtton, acknowledging the vote, which was accorded with 
applause, said she felt proud of her small connection with an 1 
dustry which seemed to her to be one of the most progressive in the 
country. 


Sir Georce E. Davies proposed, and Alderman F. S. 
PuILuips seconded, a vote of thanks to Mr. Cowen for having 
occupied the chair at the day’s sessions. 

Mr. GoopENouGH supported on behalf of the Executive, be 
cause Mr. Cowen had brought them out of a difficulty in 4 
masterly fashion. : : 

Mr. Cowen declared that since he had become associated 
with the industry, he had taken the keenest interest in it. 


RECEPTION AND LECTURE. 


On Tuesday evening there was again a large gathering ™ 
the Pavilion, to take part in a reception by the Mayor and 
Mayoress, and to hear a lecture by Sir Bruce Bruce-Portet, 
K.B.E., C.M.G., M.D. (one of the Founders of the New Health 
Society), who dealt with the importance of health in industry. 
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That he had marshalled his facts convincingly was the general 
ypinion at the conclusion of the lecture. 
NEW HEALTH. 
By Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, K.B.E., C.M.G., M.D. 
[ Abstract. ] 

Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter, one of the founders of the New 
Health Society, said that anything which lightened labour in 
the home must make for happiness in the worker. He 
wondered how long mere man could escape the lunatic asylum 
if he had to carry out the duties of the home that fell to the 
housewife’s lot, before the general spread of gas cookers and 


gas fires had taken the non-productive labour, the waste of 
time and effort, out of housework. 


A REVOLUTION IN HOUSEWORK. 


He was sure one reason why so few girls would go into 
domestic work in the kitchen was the influence of the older 
women, who remembered the slavery of the kitchen range, 
and the heavy loads of coal and dirt and ash they had to carry. 
To-day, however, gas cookers, and coke boilers for continuous 
hot water, had revolutionized the kitchen. This should increase 
interest in the art of cooking, a great force for happiness; and 
it meant that, though the leisure in most housewives’ lives was 
small, it was much greater in gas-furnished homes. 

Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter urged the necessity of every industrial 
worker taking a personal interest in his physical fitness. His 
health was almost his sole capital, and he ought to be ready to 
undergo medical examination, lest a defect in health should not 
be detected in time. 

After examination, what the worker most needed was fresh 
air. The more extended the use of gas, the better the air of our 
cities would be ; and ventilation in factory, workshop, and home 
must always be provided to the full. Proper breathing of pure 
air was essential to health, and a good chest expansion. It 
should be obvious that a poor chest expansion was a terrible 
handicap on the heart, which in 24 hours had to pump over 
twelve hundred gallons of blood through the lungs. 

Next to fresh air, Sir Bruce stressed the need for fresh water. 
People did not realize how much fluid they required—under 
ordinary conditions 4 pints a day of moisture were given off by 
the breath and the skin alone, and the kidneys needed 23 pints. 
He had once met a-man who was engaged in very hot work on 
a gas-works, and therefore needed much extra water, but was 
drinking none at all in the belief that it was bad for 
rheumatism. This was an extreme case showing the need for 
education in the simple laws of health. For here was a man 
engaged in an industry which really took an interest in its 
workers; and though oatmeal water was provided for the men 
when actually at work, he yet had failed to grasp its value. 

Next came the need for fresh food—and for good cooking. 
The very poor, living in a single room, must find the difficulties 
of cooking terrible, often impossible. Several small gas cookers 
for such homes had been produced, and it would be a boon if 
every home were so fitted. Herein he practised what he 
preached. In both his town and his country house, said Sir 
Bruce, the whole of the cooking was done by gas, and in the 
New Health Society’s Offices gas had displaced coal completely. 
Everything the gas industry was doing to simplify the construc- 
tion of new houses was a work of national importance. 


The Mayor, who was in the chair, proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

Mr. GooDENOUGH, seconding, said they were greatly indebted 
to Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter for having come down from London 
and given them of his precious time. His lecture had been a 
fascinating one. It was exceedingly encouraging to those of 
them who were in the gas industry to be told by so eminent an 
authority on public health that the industry, in carrying on its 
work, was contributing in some measure to both the health and 
the happiness of the people of this country. They themselves 
believed this to be the case, and they were proud to feel that 
they were engaged in a great public service, and not merely in 
a business for making money. [*‘ Hear, hear.”] It was a 
real encouragement to have the lecturer’s endorsement of this 
belief. He would add that it was a wonderful sign of the times 
that a great physician should come there, without fee or re- 
Ward, to tell them how not to visit Harley Street. 

Col. Perkins thought he had never listened to a more in- 
teresting talk. The people of Southampton and the Gas Com- 
pany were grateful to the lecturer. 

Mr. Cowgn moved a vote of thanks to the Mayor and 
Mayoress for their generous hospitality ; and the Mayor replied 
that it had given him, on behalf of the 180,000 citizens of 
Southampton, the greatest pleasure to welcome the conference. 

Light refreshments were then served, and the floor was 
cleared for dancing. 


WEDNESDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The conference re-assembled in the Pavilion on Wednesday 
Morning, when Mr. J. E. Cowen again occupied the chair. 
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STAFFS. 


INTERCHANGE OF 


The CHAIRMAN said that, after Miss Burlton’s address on the 
previous afternoon, Mr. Carr, of Stretford, had raised a point 
with regard to the possibility of the smaller undertakings 
making arrangements with larger ones in their neighbourhood 
for exchanges of staffs. Of course, this was a matter to which 
managers or officials could not commit themselves without con- 
sulting their Boards or committees; but as they had a good 
number of members of gas committees and directors of gas 
companies with them, he would ask them to consider carefully 
whether they could not allow their staffs to make arrangements, 
wherever it was possible, for such interchange and such facili- 
ties for training. It would be a great help to the smaller under- 
takings if something of this kind could be done. It might not 
be possible for a small undertaking to send one or two members 
of its staff to a larger one without having someone to replace 
them; and therefore it would probably be necessary for the 
bigger undertaking to allow some of its staff to go to the small 
one in the meantime. It must, of course, be a matter for each 
undertaking to decide for itself; but he recommended the sug- 
gestion to the consideration of all on the administrative side. 
It was difficult for the smaller undertakings to train their staffs 
properly; but everyone realized it was essential they should be 
so trained. The members of the Association had always worked 
on co-operative lines—the pooling of knowledge and informa- 
tion. They were not in competition, but were all out to do 
absolutely the best they could for their undertakings and for the 
public they served. 


COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS AND FuTURE Co-OPERATION. 


Mr. Ratpu Harkett, General Manager and Secretary of the 
Sheffield Gas Company, then read a paper entitled ‘‘ The Com- 
mercial Prospects and Future Co-Operation of the Gas In- 
dustry.”’ 

This, together with a report of the long and interesting dis- 
cussion to which it gave rise, will be found on other pages of 
the present issue of the ‘‘ JoURNAL.”’ 


FLUELEsS Rooms. 


The CuairMan called upon Mr. Goodenough, on behalf of the 
Executive Committee, to report upon the present position in re- 
gard to the inclusion of flueless rooms in modern homes. 

Mr. GOODENOUGH said that last year théy called attention to 
the tendency in some parts of the country for ‘houses to be 
erected—sometimes by local authorities under subsidy—without 
flues in rooms intended for use as living rooms. They com- 
municated with the Ministry of Health, who had promised to 
look into the matter. Subsequently, the following letter was 
received from the Ministry, dated July 14, 1927: 

I am directed by the Minister of Health to advert to your 
letter of the 2oth ult., and in reply to state that the inquiries 
referred to in his letter of Oct. 4 last have involved the carrying- 
out of certain tests in specially constructed chambers. These 
tests are still progressing, and the results are not yet available. 


It was very satisfactory to know that the Ministry were looking 
thoroughly into this matter; but in the meantime Mr. Arthur 
Barker, who was in charge of the research laboratories at 
University College, had been carrying-out some experiments 
for himself on the question of flueless rooms, and he was there 
to tell them about these experiments and their results. If 
there was not time that day to discuss what he was going to 
tell them, a special meeting would be held for the purpose. 
Those who knew Mr. Barker were aware of his intense interest 
in problems of heating and ventilation. 


Mr. ARTHUR BARKER’S REPORT OF SPECIAL RESEARCH. 


Mr. ARTHUR H. Barker, B.Sc., B.A., Lecturer in Heating 
and Ventilating Engineering, University College, London, pre- 
sented a report of special research carried out by him on the 
subject of ‘‘ Flueless Rooms.’’ This it is necessary to hold 
over for inclusion in a subsequent issue of the ‘‘ JoURNAL.”’ 

The report gives an outline of the changes in the views 
of physiologists as to the functions of ventilation consequent 
on recent researches. The physical properties of air. are now 
regarded as of greater importance than the chemical. These 
views have led the general public to the false conclusion that an 
abundance of fresh air is of less importance than it was formerly 
thought to be. Especially it has formed the basis of a claim 
that a chimney flue in a bedroom is of small importance, and 
may be omitted; its functions being served by a small grating 
in an external wall. The present research was undertaken 
with the object of comparing the effects on bedroom air of a 
chimney flue and openings of varying size in the external wall. 

A small bedroom of 1300 ¢.ft. capacity, having an ordinary 
fire-grate and chimney flue and an external window, was hired. 
The fire-grate could be hermetically sealed by a removable 
screen. Three persons slept in the room every night for a 
month. Every night the room was arranged in a different 
manner; the flue being sometimes open and sometimes closed, 
the window being also sometimes hermetically sealed and some- 
times opened to different degrees. The rate of interchange of 
the features of the external and internal air were measured 
every two hours throughout every night. The general results 
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of these observations are presented in the report. It is shown 
that in the absence of a flue every feature of the air condition, 
of which recent researches have demonstrated the importance, 
is sensibly deteriorated to such an extent as to be really un- 
healthy, whether in respect of the chemical or physical proper- 
ties of air. It is shown also that any single opening in the 


outer wall, whether permanent or adjustable, is notably inferior | 


to a chimney flue in efficiency as a means for securing adequate 
ventilation. Such openings are generally closed in practice as 
one means for keeping up the temperature as far as possible, 
and so partly compensating for the inadequate quantity of bed- 
clothes. 

VOTES OF THANKS. 


The CuairMANn remarked that they were much indebted to 
Mr. Barker for the informative paper he had given them. 
There was no time to discuss it now; but they had heard from 
Mr. Goodenough that this would be done later. | He under- 
stood that the paper and diagrams were available, and that the 
Association would have these printed and circulated among the 
members. He proposed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Barker 
for all that he had done. [Applause.] 


Alderman PuHILLIps moved a vote of thanks to the Executive | 


Committee, the officers, and the staff of the Association—not 
forgetting the Executive Chairman, Mr. Goodenough—for the 


arrangements that had been made for this successful conference. | 


The Association had been a progressive one from the start. 


The effects of the conference which was now closing would, he | 


thought, be felt by every gas undertaking in the kingdom. 
Mr. C. F. Botiey seconded the vote. The aim of all of them 


was to serve their consumers and benefit the industry; and he | 


thought the present conference was a step forward in the work 
they were doing. 

The CuairMan said no one could tell what the Association 
owed to Mr. Goodenough. The work he had put into it from 
the beginning had been remarkable. He was absolutely ‘‘ the 
right man in the right place.’”” Mr. Goodenough was well 
backed-up by the officials—by Mr. Mason, Mr. Walker, and the 
other members of the staff, and by their Editor, Mrs. Cloudesley 


Brereton, who took such interest in, and did such brilliant work | 


for, the editorial department. They were thankful to them all 
for the work they had done. 


Mr. GOoDENOUGH said it was because they had such a mag- 


nificent staff, upon whom he was able to count at all times | 


for advice and assistance and untiring effort, that any success 
they had been able to achieve had been possible. He much 


deprecated the suggestion that any particular credit was due | 


to him for the results attained. It was only with the co-opera- 


tion of the Executive Committee, the support of the General | 
Committee, and the help of the wonderful body of workers | 


around them, that the results were achieved. It was by co- 


operation, and not by any one person’s work. Co-operation | 


was the spirit of the Association; and it always must be, if it 
was to succeed. ; 
Mr. W. M. Mason said that very often the main work of the 


staff was done by people who did not come greatly into the | 


picture. There were members very much out of sight who were 
working hard, and working all the time. ‘‘ Publicity Hall ”’ 


was a good example of the work that was done by the staff | 


behind the scenes. 


Alderman ‘Wape Deacon thanked the Chairman for presid- 


ing, and the business proceedings were brought to a close. 


CONFERENCE LUNCHEON. 
Later, in the South-Western Hotel, there was luncheon by 


invitation of the President-Elect, the Vice-Presidents, and | 


members of the Association to the Chairman and Directors of 
the Southampton Gas Light and Coke Company. 
sence of the President-Elect (Mr. Alfred Procter) and of Mr. 
Cowen (who had had to leave to catch a train) the chair was 


taken by Alderman H. Wape Deacon, C.B.E., J.P., who an- | 





In the ab- | 
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nounced that a letter had been received from Sir Russell Ben. 
craft expressing to the delegates his deep appreciation of their 
message of sympathy sent from the ‘‘ Majestic.’”? He was also 
very grateful for the kind words which had been said of him 
at the conference, which he hoped had been a great success, 
and which he so much regretted having missed. 


THe SOUTHAMPTON GAs COMPANY. 


The CHairMAN proposed the toast of “‘ The President of the As-ocia. 
tion, and the Chairman and Directors of the Southampton Gas Light 
and Coke Company.’’ Those who knew Sir Russell Bencraft were 
aware that he was recognized in the cricket world as one of the 
great authorities on the game. The Chairman of the Company was 
also a well-known cricketer. He had been associated with Sir 
Russell Bencraft for fifty years. They were glad to have him with 
them that day to respond to the toast, with which he (Alderman 
Wade Deacon) wished also to couple the name of Mr. Jacobs, who 
had been so largely responsible for the making of the arrangements 
in connection with the conference. Everything had gone off ex. 
ceedingly well, and Mr. Jacobs deserved all possible credit for what 
he had done. Another Director they wished specially to thank was 
Col. Perkins, who had presided at the dinner. 

Mr. J. C. Moserty, M.A. (Chairman of the Gas Company), in 
response, said he hoped the toast might be regarded as a sign 
that they had enjoyed themselves in Southampton. Three factors 
had contributed to the success of the conference. The first factor 
was the beautiful sunshine; the second was certainly the organizer, 
Mr. Jacobs [‘‘ Hear, hear’’]; and the third was, of course, the 
organizing ability of the Association’s own people—Mr. Goodenough 
(Chairman of the Executive), Mr. Walker (Secretary), Mr. Mason 
(Manager), and last, but not least by any means, Mrs. Cloudesley 
Brereton (Editor and Consultant), The Company regarded it as an 
honour and a privilege that the Association should have come to 
Southampton. 

Mr. J. R. H. Jacops (Managing Director) remarked that he really 
did believe that the conference had been a successful one, and that 
the visitors would take away with them pleasant recollections of 
Southampton. It was quite true that he had had a good deal to 
do with organizing the arrangements for the meeting; but in all 
that he had done he had had at his back the Chairman and other 
Directors, who were as much entitled to credit as he himself was. 

Mr. F. W. GoopenoucH, C.B.E., submitted the toast of ‘‘ The 
Visitors and the Press.’’ With the visitors he wished to couple the 
name of Sir Arthur Duckham. They were delighted to have Sir 
Arthur with them, and to know that he was relieved of the very 
serious anxiety which he had been suffering, owing to the unhappy 
accident to his wife and daughter. With the Press he coupled the 
name of Captain Jones. 

Sir ARTHUR DuckHaM, K.C.B., replying, said it had been a wonder- 
ful meeting. He was a tremendous optimist—in fact, more than an 
optimist—with regard to the future of gas. He felt that they were 
now only commencing the activities of gas. They had not yet really 
got into their stride. The work the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ were doing showed 
what were the possibilities. They had all greatly appreciated the 
kind hospitality they had received in Southampton. 


The drinking of the health of Alderman Wade Deacon (the 
Chairman at the luncheon) brought the proceedings to a close. 


Pusticity HALL. 


An extremely effective demonstration of the extent and useful- 
ness of ‘‘ B.C.G.A.” service now available for members was 
shown at the entrance to the Conference Hall, in a large room 
entirely devoted to a remarkably arresting display of advertis- 
ing literature, showcards, and so forth. A full description of this 
display, illustrated by photographs, will be found in the ‘ Gas 
SALESMAN ”’ accompanying this issue. 


Gas Company’s SHOWROOMS. 


During the conference a large number of members took ad- 
vantage of the invitation to visit the beautiful showrooms of the 
Gas Company; and those readers who may wish to refresh 
their memories regarding them, may be reminded that an illus- 
trated description appeared in the ‘‘ JourNnat ” at the time they 
were opened—see the issue for June 24, 1925. 





Association of Public Lighting Engineers.—This is the new title 
of the Institution of Public Lighting Engineers ; and the address 
is now 68, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 


Yorkshire Junior Gas Association.—The annual general meet- 
ing of the Association will be held at Leeds University on 
Oct. 22, when the chair will be taken by the retiring President, 
Mr. S. T. S. Musgrove, of Sheffield. The new President, Mr. 
C. H. Chester, of Wakefield, will be introduced, and Prof. J. 
W. Cobb will give an address. Following the business meet- 
ing, members will take tea at the Griffin Hotel. 


North of England Gas Managers’ . Association.—The autumn 
meeting of the Association will be held at the County Hotel, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, Oct. 14, at 2 o’clock. Mr. 
T. P. Ridley, the President, will occupy the chair; and follow- 
ing his Presidential Address, a paper entitled ‘‘ Notes on Tar 
Plant ’’ will be read by Mr. S. A. Wikner, F.I.C., of Newcastle. 


Afterwards the bye-product works at St. Anthonys will be in- | 


spected. Tea will be served at the Wallsend Showrooms. 





Second International Conference on Bituminous Coal.—Ofiicial 
announcement comes from the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, that a second International Confer- 
ence on Bituminous Coal will be held there during the week of 
Nov. 19, 1928. Decision to call a second congress of world 
scientists and fuel technologists has been made, it is announced, 
as a result of the widespread interest aroused throughout the 
world by the first Conference on Bituminous Coal held at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology in November, 1926. Though 
no definite programme plans for the second conference have 
been made, it is expected that the 1928 session will cover the 
latest developments in obtaining substitutes for gasoline from 
coal, power from coal, low and high temperature distillation 
processes, smokeless fuel, gasification of coal, utilization of coal 
tar products, coal as a source of fertilizers, and coal in relation 
to the production of fixed nitrogen. Dr. Thomas S. Baker, 
President of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, who called 
the first conference, visited Europe this summer. He plans to 
pay another visit in 1928, to invite speakers and delegates. 
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ADDRESS TO THE ‘*B.C.G.A.” 


Of Sir RUSSELL BENCRAFT, M.R.C.S.E., J.P. 


If I restate the reasons why we have a British Commercial 
Gas Association, and explain some of its chief pre-occupations, 
I think I shall be able to say a good deal that will be at once 
illuminating to the public and refreshing to ourselves. 

To the general public whom the gas industry supplies with 
certain elementary essentials of civilized existence—heat and 
light—it is of more than passing interest to know that the 
activities of this non-trading Association of gas supply under- 
takings have been able very materially to improve the service 
given by its members to consumers, and that they can and will 
make possible further great improvement in the future. 

To the industrial and trading public, it is of immediate value 
to know, first, that this improved service has steadily increased 
the popularity and sales of our commodity ; secondly, that such 
results can be obtained by combination and co-operation, especi- 
ally in the fields of research and of publicity; and thirdly, that 
for us, as for most commercial enterprises, the research that it 
is mecessary and profitable to conduct includes not merely 
technical research on the manufacturing and engineering side 
of the business, but everything that is, or should be, covered by 
the current term ‘“‘ market research.”” It is with this end of 
the business—the selling end—that the British Commercial Gas 
Association is especially concerned. 


ScoPE OF THE ASSOCIATION’S WORK. 


Now, market research for us embraces a patient and con- 
tinuous study of the needs and desires of the public, both as a 
community and as individuals, so that the industry and its 
salesmen really understand what they are selling, or ought to 
sell, and to whom. I will anticipate my fuller consideration of 
this point only to the extent of explaining at once that we are 
never merely selling gas, but always the satisfaction of some 
particular needs or desires, whether already felt or latent; and 
it is so in all sound salesmanship. But your marketing or sell- 
ing problems are not solved, your research is not over, when 
you have mastered your customer’s needs and analyzed them. 
You have still to find your salesmen. It is said that salesmen 
have to be born; and I admit it. .It seems to me only natural 
that they should not evade that experience. But I am more 
concerned with the fact, of which I am equally sure, that they 
have to be trained. He is a foolish man who thinks this an 
easy matter; and a foolish business man who thinks it some- 
body else’s business. For us in the gas industry, and for 
every other industry, the selection and training of salesmen 
calls for the most careful study of many problems of education 
—and this work with us forms an essential part of our co- 
operative research. 

Thus it comes about that the gas industry is combining in 
this Association for several connected purposes: To study its 
market—the needs of its customers from the customers’ points 
of view; to apply the results of this study to its publicity; and 
to study the problem of educating its salesmen—all for the 
profitable purpose of rendering better service to the public. 
Over and above all this, in view of the special character of the 
commodity it sells, it is in a position materially to promote or 
to retard the general welfare of the community in respect of 
housing conditions, factory conditions, and public health, ac- 
cording to the proficiency or otherwise with which it conducts 
its business and the extent to which it keeps in mind these 
greater public needs. To this end also it co-operates, in this 
Association, in order that it may do the fullest justice to its 
opportunities and its responsibilities in matters such as these. 


ADVANTAGES OF CO-OPERATION. 


_ Our experience, as a representative body of one of the great 
industries of the country, in all the activities I have named, has 
so close a bearing on current problems that are exercising the 
minds of all concerned to raise the prosperity of British. trade 
and the standard of living that I make no apology for dealin 
more fully with each. But I would say first, to those ianiail 
in other industries which have not been able to achieve the 
same degree of co-operation, that it is mo reflection upon the 
efficiency of any individual undertaking to admit that combina- 
tion will add to the prosperity of all. It should go without 
saying that to pool the ideas and ability of all may profit even 
the most able; and the financial economy of mutual arrange- 
ments for research, into a score of common problems, and 
often of co-operative advertising, if not co-operative selling, is 
surely self-evident as well as proved. 


MEANING OF EFFICIENT SALESMANSHIP. 


At the end of July an Advertising Convention was held at 
Olympia, and the President of the Board of Trade addressed it 
on “* The Importance of Efficient Salesmanship to the British 
Empire.’ The particular session at which he spoke was 


or‘anized by the Incorporated Sales Managers’ Association of 
the United Kingdom, with which we naturally have much in 
common and of which our Executive Chairman, Mr. Good- 
I could mot find a better text for 


enough, is the Chairman. 





what I have to say on salesmanship and advertising than in 
certain passages of Sir Philip Cumnliffe-Lister’s speech. 

‘¢ Salesmanship, as I understand it,’’ he said, ‘‘ is not merely 
trying to persuade a customer to buy what you have got to sell. 
That is the common elementary form of salesmanship—but 
efficient. salesmanship means studying your customers’ desires, 
supplying your customers with what they want in the form 
they want it, at the time they want it, and in the place they 
want it. . . . The best advertising, the best salesmanship, will 
anticipate a demand a little before it will otherwise come, and 
will create a new demand that is not there. That is the most 
valuable form, whether of advertising or of salesmanship. . . . 
From my point of view, the best advertising is that which 
makes the world buy more through creating a demand, and for 
that form of advertising industries may well combine. I be- 
lieve it is true that a combined effort by the tomato growers in 
England for one combined scheme of scientific advertising led 
to the doubling of these sales, and all the firms scored by it.” 

I may say in parenthesis not only that this is true, but that it 
was the notable success of the co-operative advertising of the 
‘‘ B.C.G.A.” that led directly to the tomato growers’ campaign, 
organized by our own Advertising Agents. Fifteen years ago 
we were pioneers in this country in co-operation for publicity. 
Producers in many industries have imitated since—milk, 
Scottish woollens, British motor cars—and to-day we see the 
principle applied on an unprecedented scale by the Empire 
Marketing Board for furthering the sale of Empire produce. 
We are entitled to take pride in that. 

If the advertising of the gas industry should help to reduce 
the waste of effort and of fuel and of chemical bye-products 
which at present goes on through the combustion of raw coal, 
whereby in effect (to quote the Coal Commission’s Report) the 
work of a million miners for three days every year is devoted to 
polluting our atmosphere with soot—if our advertising can stop 
that, then it is making the nation richer, increasing its pur- 
chasing power, and raising its standard of living. 


How Gas ADVERTISING ADDS TO NATIONAL WEALTH. 


We know as a fact that our advertising and our salesmanship 
are doing this. During the fifteen years in which the 
‘* B.C.G.A.”’ has been in action, the consumption of gas has 
increased by more than 30 p.ct.; and you cannot study the his- 
tory of this progress without being forced to the conclusion that 
our co-operative effort has been a principal factor in achieving 
it. We know also that every increase in the use of gas—or of 
coke—for producing heat or power means that more coal, in- 
stead of being burned raw, has been converted into more effi- 
cient fuels than itself, with recovery of bye-products to boot. 
We know that this means not only less wasteful and more 
fruitful use of the most important raw material that this coun- 
try can produce, but also the elimination of much waste of time 
and energy and even health in homes and factories where gas 
replaces coal. On account of all this, our advertising does fall 
into the category which the President of the Board of Trade 
has described as the best: It adds to the national wealth. 

I have spoken at some length on this point, because it should 
confirm us in our determination not only to maintain, but to 
enlarge, our national advertising effort. It is worth being clear 
in our own minds that, while the same cannot be claimed for a 
good deal of advertising, our own at least is economically sound. 


PreE-REQUISITES OF SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING. 


The principle, however, might be sound, but the practice at 
fault. We should not have achieved success with our publicity, 
unless we had always tackled it with full regard to two im- 
portant rules. The first is, as the President ofthe Board of 
Trade has said, that you must study your customers’ desires, 
and more: You must anticipate their needs. My predecessor 
in this Chair, Mr. Cowen, said in his Presidential Address at 
Newcastle last year that we had studied the fuel problem from 
the consumer’s end, where we recognized that it is in reality 
not a fuel problem at all, but a problem of health and housing 
and domestic economics, and so on. We had employed experts 
on social conditions, and had acquired the right to say that gas 
is the fuel of the future in the domestic sphere in the light of 
our study and appreciation of the public’s present and future 
needs. Note the words “ future néeds.’’ In this essential task 
the services of a co-operative body like this Association are, I 
think, indispensable. There are human limits to what the 
most brilliant officials of gas undertakings, harassed by so 
many duties, can accomplish; and the deliberate search for the 
consumer’s point of view, while it should be present in the 
thoughts of all of us, calls for a freshness of mind and quick 
imagination best found, I think, in those who are not too 
deeply immersed in the business of gas supply to make it their 
first care. 

This brings me to the second rule which we have found it 
essential to follow. It is implicit in another saying of the 
President of the Board of Trade, taken from the same address: 
‘* Salesmanship has got to begin in the factory and on the farm, 
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The salesman cannot do it unless he is in the closest sympathy 
with the factory, and the factory in close touch and in sym- 
pathy with him,’”’ This is certainly true of the salesman, in the 
ordinary sense—the gas salesman included, Jt is equally true 
of those very important salesmen who frame advertisements 
and produce at literature of all kinds... For us this means 
that, while there is everything to be said for employing people 
to study the public’s needs who are not entirely absorbed in the 
work of a gas undertaking, it is equally esseftial that, for the 
purpose of intérpreting those needs in advertisements or pam- 
phiets, they should be in close and permanent touch with the 
gas industry. It is for this reason that, even if we would, we 
could not hand over our publicity root and bratich to the inde- 
pendent professional advertising expert, who may perhaps be 
competent to advertise a cigarette though knowing little save 
its name and price, but cannot hope to understand a compli- 
cated proposition such as ours, Co-operation has made possible 
what is, and always will be, necessary for us or any scientific 
industry supplying a great number of variable and funda- 
mentally important needs—a department primarily, if not solely, 
concerned with thinking out publicity, expert in its arts, and 
pe ga in touch with the consumer’s and the producer’s points 
of view, 
SOUNDNESS OF EXTENDING GAS ADVERTISING, 


When you have, as we have, an organization on these lines, 
you need not hesitate to spend more money in publicity. It isa 
well-known fact, not incapable of proof, that the second ten 
thousand pounds spent in advertisements has more effect than 
the first; the third more than the second; the fourth more than 
the third. There is presumably a limit to this process. But 
we may be positively certain that our national expenditure on 
advertisements is nowhere near the limit yet. If we doubled 
it at once we should reap more than double results. I scarcely 
need to add that this belief assumes a proportionate extension 
of local advertising to back up national campaigns. But I 
would specially stress the services which the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ can 
render in helping your local effort, no less in advertising than 
in literature, relieving you of nearly all the labour and not a 
little of the cost. Here is another aspect of the advantages and 
savings that co-operation affords. 


DELIVERING THE Goops. 


I have advocated more advertising by the gas industry. I 
should not have dared to do so unless I had been sure that we 
can deliver the goods. There is nothing more futile and more 
fatal than to stimulate a demand that you cannot genuinely 
satisfy. But delivering the goods means more, in the nature of 
our special case, than merely fulfilling an order for an installa- 
tion and then giving a satisfactory supply of gas. 
been said, a transaction in the gas industry does not end, it 
begins, when an installation is completed. We have to accept 
it as part of our business, and in a sense the most profitable 
part of our business, to see that the installation goes on giving 
continuous satisfaction in use. Hence the necessity for 
schemes for the inspection and maintenance of gas consumers’ 
appliances. 


INSPECTION AND MAINTENANCE OF APPLIANCES. 


A number of undertakings have for long been doing a great 
deal to give this necessary service ; others not enough; and none 
too much. But the industry as a whole has taken this matter 
up very earnestly, and considerable progress has been made 
since Mr. Creasey presented his important paper on the subject 
to last year’s conference. A most valuable special conference 
devoted solely to this question was held in London in February ; 
and one thing that was clear is the fact that this is another 
field in which co-operation cannot be valued too highly. Ex- 
change of experience, pooling of ideas, mutual discussion of the 
outstanding difficulties, are able to save years of overlapping 
effort to solve the common aspects of the problem. 

I am not going to discu8s now the controversial questions of 
charging for a maintenance service, or of the best systems of 
carrying it out. I only want to say that I consider it one of 
the most urgent and important questions which you have taken 
up, and to add for the information of the public that proper 
maintenance of appliances is a service which is coming, where 
it has not already come. 


EpDucaTING SALESMEN. 


But there will be delays. Perhaps the greatest difficulty lies 
in the provision of the right type of ‘‘ salesman ’’ to do the 
work. Our greatest problem here is therefore one of education. 
It is a problem to which we in the gas industry have long been 
alive, and which we have started very seriously to tackle. But 
the slowness with which results are obtained in this sphere 
makes it the more urgent to formulate our needs without delay, 
and to bring into being the means of providing for them. 


Gas InpustryY’s BELIEF IN EDUCATION. 


We already have in operation a scheme for technical education 
for those of our employees to whom it is appropriate; and a 
petmanerit Education Committee is in being on which repre- 
sentatives both of the gas industry and of the Board of Educa- 


As has often 





tion: sits We may take a special satisfaction in the fact tiiat 
Sir David Milne-Watson, Governor of the Gas Light and Coke 
Company, and a Past President of this Association, is not caly 
a membegof the Malcolm Committee, appointed by the Pr. si- 
dent of the Board of Education to inquire into and advise on 
the public system of education in relation to trade and indusiry, 
but is also President of the Association for Education in in- 
dustry and Commerce in the current year. The ‘‘ B.C.G..\.” 
is a prominent, I believe I may say a really helpful, member of 
that Association, which has been officially acknowledged as 
doing much to direct attention to the whole problem. 

But we have still much to accomplish, especially in regard to 
establishing a scheme for the education of employees enga:ied 
on the commercial side of the business. So greatly do I wish 
to. bring home our responsibility in this to every official of the 
gas industry, and every gas director, and every member of a 
gas committee, that | make no apology for quoting two very 
striking passages from a speech delivered by the President of 
the Board of Education to the Incorporated Sales Managers’ 
Association at the Advertising Convention, Lord Eustace 
Percy’s addréss was not sufficiently reported at the time and 
has not been reprinted in a readily available form. For us and, 
indeed, for every great commercial undertaking it is, however, 
well worth preserving these words : 


MINISTER OF EDUCATION’S APPEAL. 


‘* When some eighty years ago,’’ said Lord Eustace Percy, 
‘this nation began consciously to develop a system of ele. 
mentary education ; when, between the years of 1870 and 1Sgo, 
this system was made universal, compulsory and free; and 
when, finally, in 1902, we set our hand to the revival and ex- 
pansion of our secondary school system, commerce and in- 
dustry took practically no part in the task and set no standards 
by which this great new system of education could be regulated. 
The only standards which we could find to guide us were the 
old standatds of public. administration and the liberal pro- 
fessions, and our system, both for elementary and for higher 
education, was, therefore, governed by those standards. ... 
The time has surely come when the industrial and commercial 
professions, now so highly organized, and so consciqus of their 
needs, their problems, and their responsibilities, must take the 
same part in education as the ‘ liberal’ professions have taken 
in past centuries.” 


QUALIFICATIONS NEEDED IN SALESMEN, ' 


As Lord Eustace Percy added, ‘‘ Probably salesmanship is 
the profession upon which this country most depends for its 
prosperity, and for which definite training is most required.” 

But, of course, the difficulty arises that the qualities required 
in the salesman are of necessity indefinite. Sir David Milne- 
Watson, in his very able Presidential Address to the Association 
for Education in Industry and Commerce, which I hope you 
will all have read, brought out this point clearly. ‘‘ It is easy 
enough to put an extra hour of arithmetic into the curriculum 
of a school, or to take it out again; but discipline and the train- 
ing of the general intelligence cannot be measured out in spoon- 
fuls.’’ It is not only true, you will observe, that the indefinite- 
ness of the qualities required in a salesman make it difficult to 
lay down clearly what is the best course of training to develop 
them ; it is equally true that your salesman on his job is work- 
ing in a material that does not permit us to estimate exactly 
the results. My object in pointing this out is to say that the 
salesman, and even the advertiser, has often nothing very 
definite to show for his work, unlike the technical employee, 
the craftsman, or the engineer; and this has largely led to the 
feeling that the commercial workers in an industry like ours 
have an inferior status. That is an idea of which we must 
disabuse our minds. The commercial, selling side of our busi- 
ness is, from top to bottom, just as essential to our progress as 
the other; and it is. neither politic nor just to withhold any 
credit, status, or rewards from those who work on it. I am 
atixious to see an education scheme for salesmen set on its feet 
at once, partly for this very reason, that I think it would tend 
to raise the status of the commercial man. To some extent 
even the qualifications which the test of examinations can pro- 
vide would help to this end; and I am glad that Mr. Good- 
enough is representing the gas industry on a Board of Educa- 
tion Committee which, under the Chairmanship of the Hon. 
Edward Cadogan, M.P., is considering this very subject—the 
place and value of examinations as an element in training for 
industrial, commercial, and professional activity. 


Tue STATUS OF THE COMMERCIAL SIDE. 


The emphasis I have laid on the importance of the wor! of 
the gas salesman applies with redoubled force to the industry’s 
chief sales’ officers. It is imperative that the managers who 
control the selling side be acknowledged to occupy a position 
at least equal to that of the engineers. There has in the past 
been some reluctance to admit this; and one understands why. 
The engineering work is spectacular ; and the other is not; the 
first is done openly for all to see, the other quietly in an o‘iice 
and in the homes of the people. The engineer at the outsc! of 
any new development lays plans and specifications before his 
Board which immediately arouse their interest ; the manager’s 
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plans for development of sales cannot, in the nature of things, 
be presented with the same picturesqueness, nor do they sug- 
gest results that can be so easily visualized. Yet the manager's 
plans call for the highest possible degree of judgment, fore- 
sight, and imagination, and quiet and dogged patience and 
perseverance. Again, the engineer has his concrete structure 
to show growing at every stage until completed—obvious to all, 
The manager is raising a structure of goodwill, intangible yet 
real—obvious to none but close observers. On this basis of 
goodwill he builds up a structure of profit—but his right to the 
credit for this is not always recognized. Yet where would be 
the need for new buildings on our works, for extensions of 
machinery and plant, if the sales management had not first 
built up the structure of goodwill and the increased demand for 
gas, which cannot rise on any less secure foundation? I would 
say with the very greatest appreciation of Mr. Jacob’s work, 
that without managerial ability, without the goodwill built up 
with*our consumers, and without a master in the worthy art of 
selling, the Southampton Gas Company would not, and could 
not, be in the strong position that it holds to-day. And so it is 
in every gas undertaking that prospers—business management 
and engineering efficiency are equally foundations of good ser- 
vice and equally creators of success. 

Sir Robert Hadfield, one of my predecessors in this Chair, 
concisely stressed this point at a recent congress which dealt 
with the pressing problems of British trade and commerce. He 
said: ** It seems to me it*is of but little use for the manufac- 
turers of this country to spend large sums of money on research 
in their laboratories, on technical education and training in the 
schools of the country, and on up-to-date machinery in their 
works, so as to produce the best possible machinery and goods 
at the lowest. possible price, if they do not employ equally com- 
petent means and exercise equally great energy and enterprise 
in the marketing of their products.”’ 

So great, in fact, has the need become for men of first-class 
education, judgment, imagination, and initiative to take com- 
mand of selling, that there is room to-day for men of exceptional 
quality and training even a little lower down the scale. As an 
instance of my meaning, I will express the hope that after due 
consideration it will be found possible to adopt in some form or 
other the proposal to offer scholarships for what I may call 
super-industrial salesmen. When Mr. Cowen in his Presi- 
dential Address last year put forward this suggestion, he had, 
I think, in mind the need for a type of man who could approach 
the problems of the industrial fuel-user with the same breadth 
of view as has been brought to bear on social and health pro- 
blems by the experts who advise us on these subjects. The 
Executive Committee has already given some consideration to 
the subject, but, as in all problems of education and training, 
to be sure you must always go slow. 

A Nationa Poticy For THE INDUSTRY. 

_ From what I have said, it will be clear that we in the gas 
industry are making a practical response to the appeals which 
the Presidents of the Board of Trade and the Board of Educa- 
tion have addressed to industry in general. We are using co- 
operation to improve the efficiency of the industry and of the 
service that it gives. We are engaged on a class of advertising 
and of salesmanship which, if successful, must add to the 
national prosperity. We are ensuring its success by grounding 
our publicity on a broad, yet detailed, study of the public’s 
present and future needs. We are deeply conscious of the 
urgency of establishing a definite scheme of training for our 
salesmen, which will enable us to give the fullest practical effect 
to our principle of serving the consumer. And we are co- 
operating with educationists in order to achieve this end. 

‘this is a national policy, it seems to me, to which we may 
without misgivings devote yet greater energy—and yet more 
money. The knowledge that we are contributing to the solu- 
tion of problems weighing on the whole community is itself 
mspiring and encouraging ; and 1 am prompted by this thought 
to refer in conclusion to one or two other directions in which 
we are able to promote the well-being of the nation. 


Pustic HeattH: SMOKE ABATEMENT AND HousInc. 


"he Ministry of Health and the Home Office watch over 
needs of no less national importance than do the Boards of 
Trade and Education. I am, as you know, a doctor; and 
nothing has given me deeper satisfaction in my association with 
: great gas industry than to know what we can do for public 
Acalth, 

_ The Minister of Health has piloted to the Statute Book during 
the past year a Smoke Abatement Act, which, if it does little 
more, has at least drawn general attention to a national pro- 
bl-m, the solution of which lies very largely in our hands. 
When we remember the depressing apathy towards this ques- 
tion, only a few years ago, it is most gratifying to discover two 
Cabinet Ministers within ten days thinking it worth while to 
seak emphatically upon the pressing need for smoke abate- 
ment. At the Royal Sanitary Institute Congress in July, the 
H me Secretary, as President, observed: ‘‘ There are special 
d ‘ficulties connected with the development of urban civilisation 
ceiling for continuous effort. I would instance particularly the 
smoke difficulty. We have cleaned our streets, but we have 











still much to do.in the way. of cleaning -ouf skies;’’ Only a few 
days before, the Minister of Health, in a broadcast speech from 
Birmingham, acknowledged gratefully the contribution made 
by the gas industry to cleaner air. It was impossible, he said, 
to legislate against smoke-producing fires in existing houses ; 
he could at the best have tackled new houses only, ‘* but these 
are already largely being fitted: with non-smoke-producing ap- 
paratus. Seventy-five per cent. of the new houses being built 
by local authorities, for instance, are fitted with gas cookers." 
Cookers, of course, stand for one only of the several fuel needs 
of the home; for all those needs gas is in great demand. During 
my year of office one issue of that excellent publication of ours, 
‘«’\ Thousand-and-One Uses for Gas,’’? contained an amazing 
tecord of the extent to which gas was being adopted for all 
domestic fuel purposes in housing schemes throughout the land, 
It is a very happy privilege that we can make the new houses 
that are springing up, especially the houses of the working- 
classes, smokeless, clean, and easier to run by putting gas 
within the reach of all. It is the best insurance against future 
slums, and a great contribution to the housing problem. It is 
a service to public health, not only in reducing smoke and ad- 
mitting more sunlight to our towns, but in reducing the 
fatiguing drudgery and ending the unhealthy conditions of all 
who work and live in British homes. . 


WELFARE OF INDUSTRIAL WORKERS. 


The home is no doubt the most important place to make 
hygienically perfect. But as the Home Secretary said to the 
Royal Sanitary Institute, ‘‘ Great numbers of the workers leave 
home after an early breakfast . . . and do not return till the 
evening. The whole of the intervening hours are spent in the 
factory or in the precincts of the factory. The conditions ob- 
taining in the factory—conditions of light, ventilation, heating, 
the sanitary arrangements, the arrangements for washing, the 
arrangements for the taking of meals—must therefore have a 
great effect on the health and efficiency of the worker. For 
about three-quarters of his working day the air he breathes is 
the factory air, and the conditions under which he lives are the 
factory conditions.”’ 

The Government proposes to introduce a Factory Bill next 
session, designed to raise the standard of the more backward 
factories to the level which has already been reached by the 
more progressive. How far has that standard advanced? The 
rate of progress will depend on what we and others can con- 
tribute to factory hygiene. It is not without purpose that we 
have devoted much research to the contribution we can make, 
in providing gas as an industrial fuel, for water heating and 
canteens, for lighting, and so on. You have only to look at our 
published literature on industrial uses of gas to see the attention 
we have always given to the conditions of the worker in regard 
both to his actual labours and to provision made for his more 
general welfare. It is at once a human and a commercial 
argument for gas that where it has become the fuel of industry 
the working conditions have been vastly improved. Hot, heavy 
labour in stoking, clinkering, and removing ashes has been 
ended. Cleanliness has replaced dirt. And, on the other side, 
gas cooking has made possible the factory canteen. 1 am sure 
that, but for the service we are able to render in these direc- 
tions, the standards set by the new Factory Bill would be much 
lower than in fact they will be. If much of the unhygienic 
conditions and much of the hard conditions of factory work are 
ended, and if we are also able to make possible clean, healthy, 
labour-saving homes in clean and sunny cities, will the indus- 
trial age in which we live be any longer sad? Will it not lose 
its ugliness and hardness? 

I hope I have said something which may inspire us all to 
take a pleasure in our work, and put unsparing effort into it. 


ia, 
—_- 





Fuel Conference, 1928. 

Matters affecting next year’s Fuel Conference, which is to 
be held at the Imperial Institute, South Kensington, from 
Sept. 24 to Oct. 6, were discussed at a recent meeting of the 
International Executive Council of the World Power Confer- 
ence, held in Italy. It was evident from these conversations 
that the technical programme had been very favourably re- 
ceived, and that the Fuel Conference had already aroused wide- 
spread international interest. Twenty-five countries were 
represented. Dr. E. W. Smith, Joint Technical Secretary, in 
addressing a special meeting on Sept. 10, remarked that, 
speaking on behalf of the British Committee, the technical 
programme was only to be regarded as indicating the scope 
of the Conference, and was not the programme of papers. 
The desire of the Committee to receive suggestions from all in- 
terested countries was emphasized ; but, as in some cases these 
might be of a conflicting character, it would be necessary for 
the Committee to sift the suggestions before deciding, in con- 
sultation with other countries, what line of action should be 
adopted. The Conference was not to be a theoretical one. 
It was hoped that it would be of a thoroughly practical nature, 
based on ‘sound technical lines directly related to practical 
economics, 
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THE COMMERCIAL PROSPECTS AND FUTURE CO-OPERATION OF 


THE GAS 


INDUSTRY. 


By RALPH HALKETT, General Manager and Secretary of the Sheffield Gas Company. 
{A Paper before the British Commercial Gas Association, Oct. 5.] 


It cannot be denied that the gas industry ranks to-day as one 
of the most vital and foremost industries in the country. Since 
its inception to the present time, its history is one long record 
of progress. It stood the shock and strain of the Great War as 
very few industries were able to do, and, despite the drain 
upon its resources of men, material, and over-worked plant, 
issued financially sound, full of enterprise, and with the satis- 
faction of knowing that it had been successful in coping with 
the unexpected demands made upon it by the Government in 
its time of need. Other industries weakened under the strain. 
Some went under altogether. A few appealed for financial 
assistance, and others were unsettled and have been shaken by 
industrial strife ; but the gas industry forged steadily ahead. 

After peace was proclaimed, came, the day of reckoning. 
Plant had to be replaced and many repairs effected, and altera- 
tions and extensions carried out at a time when labour and 
material were scarce and dear. Most gas undertakings 
throughout the country hastened to set their house in order ; 
and then the long coal strike of 1926 came as a tremendous 
setback, and drained them of their reserves of coal, money, 
and plant. Throughout the years of disturbances the great 
effort was always to give ‘‘ Service; ’’ and to meet the needs of 
the time, the service had to be cheap—no easy task when every- 
thing was so dear. Finally, the Government launched, with 
its full support and financial assistance, the Electricity Scheme, 
which is to link up the whole country with a network of cables. 

We all recognize that a cheap service is no good to either 
consumer or gas undertaking unless it be also efficient; and 
therefore the time has come when, to meet this competition of 
cheap electricity, we must earnestly consider the strength and 
weaknesses of our position. I think one point of strength lies 
in the fact that in many of the country districts we are already 
installed, whereas electricity has still to make a footing; and 
‘* possession is nine points of the law.”’ 

But in these small country undertakings lies also our weak- 
ness. Many of them have never had to face competition of any 
kind. ‘Lacking capital, they are often inefficient and unenter- 
prising, and have bred, through bad service, many dissatisfied 
consumers. I know of at least one small town now where the 
gas supply is so expensive, and at the same time so inadequate 
in every way, that the inhabitants are longing for the Electricity 
Scheme to operate in their district, when they will go over to it 
in a body. Unfortunately, that particular manager makes no 
effort to. satisfy his consumers. They are left to take or leave 
the gas as they choose; and many have reverted to oil lamps. 
He has never had to face competition. I have mo doubt but 
that he lacks capital and is handicapped greatly by poor-quality 
and expensive coal. In all probability his plant is badly need- 
ing repairs and replacement, and he is more or less helpless, 
and probably has lost enthusiasm. 

There are also many places where neither gas nor electricity 
exists; and the first one to reach them will naturally be ac- 
claimed by the residents. But in order to benefit this branch of 
our industry, capital is needed, and experience; and the ques- 
tion is, Where are these to be obtained? 

I think there is only one answer. The large undertakings 
possess both; and the way in which they can help the country 
districts is either (1) by supplying gas in bulk to, or (2) by pur- 
chasing, the smaller gas undertakings lying in their vicinity, 
and linking them up. 

If the former course be adopted, it still leaves the small works 
in an unsatisfactory state. Lacking money, they can render no 
better service, except by giving good gas. They cannot relay 
or extend their mains and services, or afford to supply better 
and more up-to-date fittings, or maintain a staff or experts to 
give advice and overcome difficulties that arise from time to 
time; and as they cannot cheapen their prices of gas, often 
prohibitive, electricity would have the opportunity of gaining a 
footing on that score alone. Therefore, personally, 1 would 
urge the alternative—that of purchase and absorption by the 
large undertakings. 

There often arises a drawback to this course, as frequently 
the small company is fully capitalized, or local pride and pre- 
judice fix the purchase price at such an enhanced figure as to 
make it anything but a commercial proposition. This is as- 
suredly a short-sighted policy, as their profits will dwindle to a 
very low ebb if electricity gains a footing owing to their in- 
efficiency. I am confident that if we take all possible steps to 
ensufe a satisfactory service, the use of gas at a moderate price 
can be extended throughout the country in face of any competi- 
tion that electricity can make. As an example of the benefits 
that may accrue to the districts supplied by the small under- 
takings after being purchased, I will briefly outline what has 
taken place in two Gas Companiés recently absorbed by 





Sheffield. The following figures show what progress has been 
made :— 


Dronfield Area. 





Year Ended Dec. 31, 1923. | Year Ended Dec. 31, 1926. 


Ordinary consumers . 436 
Slot consumers . . . 1466 
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Ordinary consumers. . 399 
Slot consumers . . . IIIO 


Gas consumption— 

C.Ft. C.Ft. 
13,264,000 | Ordinary. 18,682,100 
10,261,600 | Prepayment . 17,145,000 |° 


Total 35,827,100 


Gas consumption— 


Ordinary . 
Prepayment . 


Total . . 23,525,600 











Increase . 12,301,500 c.ft. = 52 p.ct. 


Woodhouse Area. 





Year Ended Dec. 31, 1923. | Year Ended Dec. 31, 1926. Increase. 





| 
283 | Ordinary consumers. . 358 
. 1422 | Slotconsumers . . . 1643 


Ordinary consumers . 
Slot consumers . 
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Gas consumption— | Gas consumption— 
C.Ft. | C.Ft. 

11,713,799 | Ordinary . . 13,059,900 
16,458,400 Prepayment . 26,255,460 


Total. . . 39,315,360 


Ordinary . 
Prepayment . 


Total. 


28,172,199 








Increase. 11,143,161 c.ft. = 39 p.ct. 


On taking over these undertakings, in the Dronfield area the 
price of gas was reduced from 5s. 6d. to 4s. 2d. per 1000 c.ft., 
and in the Woodhouse area it was reduced from 4s. 2d. to 
3s. 7d. per 1000 c.ft., and subsequently to 2s. 11d. 

These figures are striking evidence of the advantages derived 
by consumers from the service that a large undertaking is able 
to give. 

In the Woodhouse district the Sheffield Electricity Depart- 
ment had already been installed for a year or two, and we had 
keen competition to meet; but, in spite of this, we have gained 
a 39 p.ct. increase in three years. 

Fortunately, there was no electricity in the Dronfield district, 
or I am sure most of the consumers would have been lost to the 
gas undertaking, owing entirely to the lack of service. Both 
quality and pressure were very poor, so that an efficient supply 
was impossible. Immediately upon taking over No. 1 Under- 
taking, the works were closed down, a main was laid, and the 
gas supply was taken from Sheffield. Now we have the results 
as shown, and satisfied consumers, as I will prove to you. 

For the past two years the Urban Council have been agitating 
for an electric supply, but it has not matured, owing to the fact 
that, though a canvass of the district has been taken for elec- 
tricity, the support of sufficient consumers is not forthcoming. 
Should electricity eventually be installéd in this district, I fear 
no great loss of consumption, having gained the full confidence 
of the consumers by the good service we are giving them. 

On becoming aware of the intention of the Urban Council, 
we immediately made a canvass of the whole district, with a 
view to putting the possibilities of gas before the residents, also 
to obtaining the number of prospective electric consumers. We 
found that only 4 p.ct. were willing to sign for electricity, being 
perfectly satisfied with gas and the service given. 

As we knew the suggested price to be charged for electricity, 
a. printed pamphlet, giving comparisons of gas versus elec- 
tricity, was left with each consumer [see next page]. 

This, together with other literature from the British Com- 
mercial Gas Association, did a great deal of good, and showed 
conclusively to the consumer which was the cheaper means of 
heating and lighting. Gas for power purposes was reduced to 
2s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., and by that price this load was increased. 
Our experts have kept in close touch with that class of con- 
sumer, and only recently were successful in obtaining the order 
to connect town gas in place of a producer gas plant. 

Perhaps it may interest you to learn that, on taking over the 
undertaking, in the first six months we discovered 23 p.ct. of 
unaccounted-for gas. Many services had to be relaid in orc er 
to .give an adequate supply, and most of the nipples of the 
burners had to be changed. The apertures had been so large, 
in order to give any efficiency at all with the old supply, that 
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when a gas of constant quality and pressure was given they 
were of no use. 

We will revert to the unaccounted-for gas. The distributing 
mains were found to be in a very unsatisfactory congition, both 
from leakage and stoppage points of view; and on a 4-in. main 
laid some eighteen months previous to the purchase of the 
undertaking, not a single joint was found tight, gas was 
escaping from them all, and, in fact, with some of them the 


THE SHEFFIELD GAS COMPANY. 


GAS—THE CHEAPER METHOD. 
Electricity at 5d. per unit, and Gas at 9¢d. per therm, 
48. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. 

COMPARE THE FOLLOWING: 


GAS FOR LIGHTING. 
One 80 C.P. inverted gas burner used for rooo hours con- | Gas 4s. 1d. 











sumes gas at the rate of 4 c.ft. per hour. per 
6 4ooo c.ft. of gas at 4s. 1d. per rooo, or o}d. per 1000 c.ft. 
mm) * gees! -2-" 0 SBE A Se Tn? ae a 
#/ ELECTRICITY FOR LIGHTING. 
=| One gasfilled electric bulb of 60 c.P, consumes o’g9 watt 
= } of current per C.P. hour for 1000 hours. 3) Sd 
re Xorg XI = 54 units at5d.perunit. £1 2s. 6d. ser oat 
| On candle power basis, over 1000 hours for one lighting 
point = 6s. 2d. in favour of gas. 
{Gas FOR HEATING. 

Gas at 4s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft., or 94d. per therm, and Gas 4s. 1d. 
assuming an efficiency of 50 p.ct. for gas appa- per 
ratus. .*. 50,000 B.Th.U.costs .... + 1000 c.ft. 

‘ (Note—100,000 B.Th.U. = 1 therm, or 200 c. ft.) 

©} ELECTRICITY FOR HEATING. 

| Electricity at 2d. per B.O.T. unit, and assuming an effi- 

b ciency of 100 p.ct. for electrical apparatus. 

s One unit of electricity, or 3420 B.Th.U., costs 2d. Electricity 
Hy (2d. X 50,000) _ , rary 

50,000 B.Th.U. net yee 2s. 5°23d. , and 114 

Or electricity at 14d. per unit, and assuming an efficiency per unit. 
of 100 p.ct. for electrical apparatus. 

One unit of electricity, or 3420 B.Th.U., costs 14d. 

\ 50,000 B.Th.U. (1"5d._X_$0,000) X_$0,000) _ Is. 9'92d./ 
3420 
GAS FOR POWER. 

The consumption is based on the assumption that a load 
equal to 25 B.H.P. is required per week of 50 working 
hours—1250 B.H.P.-hours. . 

Assuming 10,000 B.Th.U. per B.H.P.-hour (Gas 500 C.V.) | Gas 4s. 1d. 
the consumption of gas per week = 50 X 25 = and 

1250 X 10,0c0 2s. 10d. 

1250 B.H.P.-hours, —2-—_—*- —- = ._, 125 therms per 
¢% ‘ many a 1000 c.ft. 
| 125 therms at $d. per therm, or 4s. 1d. per 
2 We >. 2° 5 . 2s She. ¢ S$ a. td. 
6| 125 therms at 6$d. per therm, or 2s. 1cd. per 
~ TEPER. ow ORS 4 £3 tos. rod. 
ELECTRICITY FOR POWER. 
Assuming an efficiency of 87 p.ct. for the motor, each Electricit 
B.H.P.-hour would absorb 0°85 B.O.T. unit, and the aay y 
| consumption of energy per 1250 B.H.P.-hours would ani tad 
be 10625 units, which, at hits 
2d. per unit would be . . £8 17s. 1d.} P , 
co ee tog fe . £6 12s. od. 


GAS. ELECTRICITY. 
At ofd. per therm or 4s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft. At 2d. per unit. 
£5 2s. 1d. £8 17s. 1d. 
At 6¢d. per therm or 2s. 1od. per 1000 c. ft. At 14d. per uni’. 
£3 10s. 10d £6 12s. 91. 


By using gas for domestic purposes at 4s. 1d. per 1000 c.ft., as against 
electricity at 5d. per unit, you will save 5s. 6d. for every 20s. spent on 


electricity. 
RALPH HALKETT, 
General Manager and Secretary. 


Head Offices : 
Commercial Street, Sheffield. 


clay from which the joints had been run had never been re- 
moved, showing conclusively they had never been set up. 

Is this a state of affairs for a company to be financially 
sound? JI state these facts merely to show how important it is 
that the small undertakings should give more time to service 
to their consumers—for, after all, this means cheap gas, which 
is impossible with a 23 p.ct. leakage—and to substantiate my 
views on the linking-up system. 

The benefits derived from such a fusion are: 


Gas provided at a much cheaper rate. 

Manufacturing expenses at the other end eliminated. 

— showrooms with up-to-date appliances for sale or 
hire, 

Efficient administration of each department from chief 
offices. 

Adequate services and inside pipes laid where insufficient 
ones were previously laid. 

Confidence of consumers in utilization of gas for all pur- 
poses restored by personal interest and service. 

Industrial load developed. 

Propaganda and sales development. 


It is therefore evident that by linking up the larger under- 
takings with the smaller, not only is the service to the smaller 
improved, but their status is raised to the level of the larger, 
and security of tenure is assured. 

Great Britain: is densely populated when compared with 
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foreign “countries, and the distance between cities, towns, 
villages and hamlets is never so great that areas cannot be 
allotted, and a network of gas distribution arranged, so that 
gas could be supplied primarily from one or two chief manu- 
facturing stations. 

There remains the question of what can be done with the 
manager and his helpers after absorption. In many cases he 
has been too busy a man to give proper attention to his district ; 
and I would suggest that no more useful change could be made 
than to allow him to employ his full time among the consumers 
who know him well and with whom his opinions will carry 
weight, and personally to-superintend and direct his men. With 
the assistance of the experts in the employ of the undertaking 
taking over, he would soon adapt himself. 

é in the larger undertakings are faced with a different kind 
of problem. . We are accustomed to competition, and electricity 
holds no fear for us. -We shall, however, by absorbing the 
smaller undertakings, have widened our area of supply, and by 
increasing consumption in these areas be able to reduce our 
manufacturing charges; and we shall have created a far larger 
demand for gas. 

To those of us who lie in proximity to the coalfields, the use 
of coke oven gas can assist in this matter; and I think we 
should give it very serious consideration. It is evident that, 
with the increasing erection of coke ovens in so many parts of 
the country, this gas has to be utilized to its fullest extent; and 
it is up to us, or at any rate those who are located in the coal- 
fields, to see that we avail ourselves of this opportunity, and 
not wait until it is forced upon us. It is in our interests also 
to assist in the national demand for conservation of coal sup- 
plies ; and this is one way in which we may help. I am of the 
firm opinion that gas undertakings should control this gas, 
which is otherwise being wasted or used indifferently, and see 
that it is not taken up by others to our detriment. 

Personally, I would prefer that we continue to carbonize the 
coal ourselves. Circumstances have arisen, however, which 
place for our consideration this supply of surplus gas; and if 
we will avail ourselves of it, I am satisfied that it may be 
utilized as a means of enabling us to cheapen the price of gas. 
We must not, therefore, allow prejudice of any kind to prevent 
us from availing ourselves of this opportunity whenever 
possible. 

We in the coalfield areas are better placed than those farther 
away; but I see no reason why coke oven gas should not be 
conveyed under high pressure to give supplies outside the col- 
liery areas. I would even go so far as to say that we are as 
competent to distribute to a distance as the electricity suppliers. 

Further, I consider this will be one of the means by which 
the rural districts which are at the present time without a sup- 
ply of light or heat could be linked-up at a very reasonable 
price for the gas. It would also be a means whereby existing 
small works could be supplied, and it would enable them to 
give cheap supplies. I realize, however, that the capital 
of most small undertakings already stands high, and the ex- 
tension of mains required for such a scheme would be almost 
prohibitive. Therefore, the linking-up with large undertakings 
would be the only way-to overcome the difficulty, 

I think Sheffield has been one of the pioneers in this country 
with respect to the utilization of coke oven gas. It is nine 
years since my Company first commenced taking this gas, 
beginning with a daily quantity of 1} million c.ft. This being 
a new development for both the buyer and the seller, you will 
realize that there were difficulties to contend with; the most 
prominent one being for the producers to supply a gas of 
regular quality, there being at times a variation of from 350 to 
500 B.Th.U. value. You will recognize that this was not a 
satisfactory state of affairs so far as our quality sent to the 
district was concerned. Also it was rather expensive, due to 
the fact that the value had to be brought up by other means. 
After a time, with experience, I am pleased to say that this 
difficulty was overcome. 

Some eighteen months later, a further supply of 4 million c.ft. 
per day was taken from another source; and these suppliers, 
recognizing the statutory conditions. under which we were con- 
trolled, have given us every help with reference to the quality. 
So far as the supply of coke oven gas is concerned, I am now 
of the opinion that there should be no difficulty in supplying an 
even and regular quality from the coke ovens. 

I might add that, since taking over the Woodhouse under- 
taking, the whole gas has been from coke ovens, and the supply 
has given every satisfaction. During the coal strike, gas was 
boosted from Sheffield ; provision having been made for such an 
emergency when laying the main. 

There have been other difficulties to contend with; but I hope 
that provision has been made for them in our new agreements. 
They were chiefly condensation and naphthalene; and perhaps 
I might relate to you the experience we have ‘had concerning 
these. 

CONDENSATION. 


It is found that, when taking a supply of 3} to 43 million c.ft. 
per day, the amount of condensate accumulating in the syphons 
on the first mile of main is from 200 to 300 gallons per day. 
This has to be removed daily, and is a source of continual 
expense. The liquor is collected in a horse-drawn tank and 
taken back to the ovens. The liquor is removed while gas is 
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being pumped ; and it is found that the pressure at which the 
gas is driven (viz., 10 to 14 lbs. per sq. in.) is sufficient to keep 
a quantity of liquor lying on the bottom of the main. It has 
recently been arranged to stop pumping for a short time at 
intervals of about a week; and it is found that a considerable 
extra quantity of liquor runs to the syphons, usually about 
200 gallons. 
NAPHTHALENE. 


When the second supply was inaugurated in 1920, it was 
found. that the quantity of gas arranged for—viz., 34 to 43 
million c.ft. per day—could be obtained with an initial pressure 
of 10 lbs. per sq. in. in a 12-in. main of 42 miles length. In 
1925 it .was found necessary to increase the initial pressure to 
12 to 14 lbs. per sq. in., in order to get the requisite quantity of 
gas through. An examination of a valve about 1} miles from 
the ovens revealed the fact that there was a deposit of naphtha- 
lene around it. This was cleared, and enabled the initial pres- 
sure to be reduced. Towards the end of last year, there was 
evidence of a further obstruction by naphthalene; and it was 
decided to take steps to effect a clearance. By taking pres- 
sures along the route of the main, it was possible to locate the 
portion that was affected. The gas having been shut off, the 
main was cut in three places at intervals of approximately 
100 yards. A length of 3 in. wrought-iron pipe was pushed 
through, to which was attached a rope. It was decided to 
attempt to pull through a metal disc somewhat smaller in dia- 
meter than the main, which is 12 in. It was found impossible 
to pull a disc 10 in. diameter through. It was then decided to 
endeavour to dissolve the naphthalene by steaming. For this 
purpose, 2-in. connections were tapped in the main, and steam 
at 200 Ibs. per sq. in. was led into the main from four 
‘“« Sentinel ’’ steam wagons; the ends of the main being plugged 
with drain stoppers. After steaming had continued for about 
3 to 4 hours, or—to state it another way—when the tempera- 
ture of the main had.been raised to the melting-point of the 
naphthalene, it ran out in the form of a thick slurry, and it 
was then possible to draw the discs through. It is of interest 
to state that at one point where the main was cut for a length 
of about 3 yards, there was only an aperture 5 in. by 2 in. for 
the gas to pass. This indicates that it is possible for a 12 in. 
main to become completely stopped even when gas is beinz 
sent forward at an initial pressure of 15 Ibs. per sq. in. After 
the main had been cleared, cleaning boxes were inserted at the 
points cut, so as to be available should they be required. 

We also had to maintain in good order plant lying idle in 
readiness for emergencies (such as breakdowns, strikes, and 
other disturbances) which instantly affected our supplies. 
During the recent coal strike the entire supply of 5 million c.ft. 
daily was stopped at a moment’s notice, and not re-commenced 
until the end of the strike. This means the holding of. a re- 
serve of coal, as well as plant, and constitutes a fair amount of 
capital paying no interest. 

Both the coke oven people and ourselves learned by experi- 
ence; and now I have no hesitation in recommending their gas 
to you as a commercial proposition, providing the terms and 
price are satisfactory. We have this year entered into two 
other contracts with other Coke Oven Companies for further 
supplies. One was made early in February, and the other has 
just been completed. The coke oven authorities have met us 
in connection with these agreements to our mutual interest; 
and clauses have been inserted to meet the difficulties on both 
sides—the outcome of the experience of the last eight or nine 
years. When these agreements come into operation, we shall 
then be taking 113 million c.ft. per day. 

While I do not claim that the agreements we have just made 
are the “ last word” to constitute an agreement, and will 
meet all possible circumstances of supply in all areas, they are, 
however, the results of accumulated experiences gained over a 
period of some years; and I think therefore they may be of 
service to the industry generally. 


AGREEMENT. 


AN AGREEMENT made the twenty-eight day of March, 1927, 


BETWEEN THE 


NUNNERY COLLIERY COMPANY LIMITED, whose registered 
office is situate at Corn Exchange Buildings in the City of Sheffield 
(hereinafter called ‘‘ the Sellers ’’) of the one part, and THE SHEF- 
FIELD GAS COMPANY, whose principal office is situate in Com- 
mercial Street in the said City of Sheffield (hereinafter called ‘‘ the 


Buyers ”’) of the other part. WHEREAS the Sellers are about to 
erect in the parish of Catcliffe in the County of York, works con- 
sisting of coke ovens and bye-product plant from which they will 
produce a large quantity of coke oven gas, and they intend to form 
a separate Company having for its objects the carrying-on of the 
business of manufacturing coke and bye-products of coal at the works 
proposed to be erected as aforesaid NOW IT IS HEREBY 
AGREED between the said parties hereto as follows: 

1—Subject to the provisions hereinafter contained and during the 
continuance of this agreement, the Sellers shall supply to the Buyers, 
and the Buyers shall take from the Sellers, Sundays included as 
from October 1, 1928, or such other date as may be mutually agreed 
upon, such quantity of coke oven gas as is stated below. 

2—The Sellers shall provide and maintain at their said works a 
meter of a pattern to be approved by the Buyers for measuring the 
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quantity, and a standard calorimeter for testing and recording the 
calorific value, of the gas (such gas to be purified before testing) 
to be supplied under this agreement as it enters the main to be 
laid by the Buyers as. hereinafter mentioned ; and both the said in. 
struments shall be available for inspection or testing by the uyers 
at all reasonable hours, and if found to be erroneous shall be re. 
paired or replaced by the Sellers. These instruments shall be houseg 
in a suitable building designed to avoid as far as possible the effect 
of sudden changes in temperature, and shall be maintained by the 
>ellers in a proper and efficient working condition, 

3—The Sellers shall provide and maintain at their said works the 
necessary boosting plant in duplicate for delivering the gas into the 
Buyers’ main at such a pressure as will give the agreed delivery a 
a minimum pressure of one pound per square inch at the inlet to 
the purifiers at the Buyers’ Grimesthorpe Works, It is agreed that 
there shall be fixed by the Sellers on the outlet of the boosters g 
relief valve to protect the Buyers’ main against excessive pressure, 
All such boosting plant shall remain the property of the Sellers. 

4—The quality of the gas to be supplied by the Sellers shall be 
of a calorific value of not less than 520 B.Th.U. gross per c.ft. at 
the outlet of the boosting plant; and if the Buyers desire the calo- 
rific value to be changed, such change shall be the subject of mutual 
agreement. 

5—The gas as it leaves the Sellers’ works shall) not contain more 
than o*5 p.ct. of oxygen nor more than 800 grains of SH, per 10 
c.ft., and the naphthalene content shall not exceed 2 grains per 100 
eft. It is agreed that the Sellers will use every endeavour to keep 
the oxygen and the SH, content of the gas as low as possible. The 
nitrogen content of the gas shall not exceed g p.ct. 

6—The Sellers shall take every precaution to keep down the mois. 
ture content of the gas as it leaves their works. 

7—The average volume of gas delivered by the Sellers shall, sub. 
ject to Clause 14 hereof, be not less than 3% million c.ft. per diem 
in equal hourly quantities; the maximum variation in any one day 
shall not exceed 5 p.ct. The readings of the meter shall be taken 
jointly by representatives of the Buyers and the Sellers at times to 
be mutually agreed. 

8—During the holiday weeks—namely, Christmas, Easter, Whit- 
suntide, and August—the Buyers shall have the right to reduce the 
quantity of gas taken from the Sellers to not less than 50 p.ct. 

g—The Sellers shall at their own expense at or before the com- 
mencement of supply provide and erect, and shall thereafter during the 
continuance of this agreement maintain and keep in ‘efficient opera- 
tion at the coke ovens, a gasholder having a capacity of not less 
than 100,000 ¢.ft., for the reception, mixing, and storage of the said 
coke oven gas. 

10o—The Buyers shall provide and maintain in good condition and 
repair the necessary main from the outlet of the said boosters to 
the Buyers’ works; and they shall provide a valve on such main at 
the outlet of the boosters, which valve shall be immediately closed 
by the representatives of the Sellers in the event of stoppage, shut- 
down, break-down, or other circumstances preventing the free pas- 
sage of the gas to the Buyers’ main; and the Sellers shall immediately 
advise the Buyers of such closing of valve. The Buyers shall 
on the termination of this agreement have the right to remove the 
gas main and the valve from the outlet of the boosters. The Sellers 
shall during the continuance of this agreement bear the cost of free- 
ing the said main from solid and semi-liquid deposits should such 
deposits impede the flow of gas. 

11—The Buyers shall have the right to inspect the said coke oven 
plant at any reasonable time without notice, and to send their engi- 
neer or other responsible official to make periodical investigations 
as regards the condition of the ovens and such auxiliary plant as 
may be installed to deal with the gas before delivery into the supply 
main, and such recommendations as may be made by the Buyers 
with a view to ensuring the full supply of gas of the agreed quality 
(under all circumstances) shall be considered by the Sellers and (so 
far as is agreed to be practicable) carried out by them. 

12—The Buyers shall be entitled to require the Sellers to stop the 
supply of gas through the main while alterations, repairs, or ex- 
tensions are being made to the main or any part of the Buyers’ 
plant used in connection with this coke oven gas supply; and the 
Sellers shall have no claim against the Buyers for such stoppage, 
providing, when practicable, reasonable notice is given by the Buyers 
before such operations are commenced, and providing such altera- 
tions, repairs, or extensions are carried out with proper despatch. 
This clause shall operate reciprocally to provide for the execution of 
any necessary repairs, alterations, or extensions which it may be 
necessary for the Sellers to carry out to their plant used in con- 
nection with this coke oven gas supply. 

13—The Buyers are to have the right to carry out any of the 
routine chemical tests on the Sellers’ plant by arrangement with their 
Coke Oven Manager at any time when required. 

14—The quantity of gas supplied shall vary between summer and 
winter in the proportion of not more than three to four respectively, 
and the increase or decrease between the minimum and maximum 
or the maximum and minimum, as the case may be, shall be as 
required by the Buyers after reasonable notice has been given by 
them to the Sellers. 

15—Neither of the parties hereto shall make any claim against the 
other party for penalties or damages if the Sellers fail to give or 
the Buyers fail to take the stipulated supply of gas, provided such 
failure is directly due to fire, flood, or Acts of God, or to any strike 
or lockout of workmen, or to any circumstances beyond their con- 
trol; but with a view to making provision against stoppage in the 
manufacture and supply of gas at the works of the Sellers from any 
of the foregoing causes, the Sellers shall maintain at their works, 
and reserve for the sole purpose of this contract, a stock of coal 
sufficient to keep the plant in operation for a period of eight weeks 
from the date on which supplies of coal from the collieries aré 
suspended. In case of stoppage from any cause of the Sellers’ coke 
ovens, the Buyers shall have the option of buying from the Sellers 
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(at the actual cost to the Sellers plus cost of handling and trans- 
port to the Buyers’ works) so much of the said eight weeks’ stock 
of coal as shall be required by the Buyers to enable them to pro- 
duce at their own works the gas which the Sellers shall fail to supply. 

16—The Buyers shall pay the Sellers for gas supplied under this 
agreement, 65d. per 1000 c.ft. as measured at the Sellers’ works, 
subject to Clauses 17 and 18. 

17 

(a) The basic price of coal corresponding to the basic price of gas 
declared in Clause 16 shall be the average price paid by the 
Buyers during the twelve months ended June 30, 1926, for 
the gas coals bought by and delivered to them during this 
period. 

(s) This basic price of coal is hereby declared to be _ per ton, and 
is the pithead price exclusive of the cost of carriage from the 
pit to the Buyers’ works, 

(c) For each rise or fall of 1s. per ton in the price of coal which 
may take place during the continuance of this agreement, the 
price of gas declared in par. 16 shall be increased or de- 
creased by one-eighth of a penny per 1000 c.ft, 

(d) For the purpose of Clause (c), the price of coal shall be the 
average pithead price paid by the Buyers for their supplies 
of gas coal during the six months period immediately preceding 
the quarter year during which the gas is supplied. 

This price shall be ascertained and agreed at the commencement 
of each half-year, such price to be certified by the Buyers’ auditors 
if desired by the Sellers. 

18—In the event of a continued stoppage of supplies of coal to 
the coke ovens of the Sellers, by reason of an industrial dispute, 
they shall if required by the Buyers purchase such supplies of 
foreign or other coal as may be necessary to ensure continuity of 
the supply of gas to the Buyers provided for in this agreement. 
For every 1s. per ton by which the delivered price of foreign or 
other coal exceeds the average delivered price paid by the Sellers 
for their supplies during the preceding six months, the price of gas 
shall be increased by one-eighth of a penny per 1000 c.ft. 

19—Provision to be made if possible for men employed on the 
said coke ovens to be brought into the Gasworkers’ Union. 

20—The Sellers shall within seven days after the last day of March, 
June, September, December, give to the Buyers a statement of the 
quantity of gas taken during the preceding quarter (as ascertained 
by the joint meter readings), and the amount payable therefor ; and 
the Buyers shall within thirty-one days of delivery of such statement 
pay to the Sellers the amount due. 

21—This agreement shall continue in force for a period of twelve 
years from the date when it comes into operation, and shall con- 
tinue after the expiration of this period unless and until determined 
by either party giving to the other twelve months’ previous notice 
in writing. 

22—The Sellers shall take the necessary steps for the formation 
of the separate Company having for its object or one of its objects 
the carrying-on of the manufacture of coke and bye-products of coal 
at the works to be erected by the Sellers as aforesaid, and shall 
provide for such Company taking over the rights and obligations of 
the Sellers under this agreement. Except as aforesaid neither party 
shall without the consent of the other assign their interests in this 
agreement, 

23—Any dispute or difference between the said parties hereto as 
to the meaning or effect of this agreement or any question or claim 
which may arise either during or after the termination of this agree- 
ment shall be referred to a sole arbitrator, to be mutually agreed 
upon, orgfailing agreement, to be appointed by the President for 
the time being of the Institution of Gas Engineers in accordance with, 
and subject to the provisions of, the Arbitration Act, 1889; and the 
decision of any such arbitrator shall be conclusive and binding upon 
the parties hereto, 


IN WITNESS whereof the said parties to these presents have 
hereunto affixed their Common Seals the day and year first 
hereinbefore written. 


THE COMMON SEAL of the Nunnery Colliery 
Company Limited was hereunto affixed in the 
presence of reg 


Discussion. 


The Cuarrman (Mr. J. E. Cowen) remarked that Mr. Halkett had 
raised two most important questions—questions upon which, no 
doubt, there was a great variety of opinion in the gas industry. He 
referred to the amalgamation of small undertakings or supply in 
bulk, and the purchase by gas undertakings of coke oven gas. The 
latter was a question which had already been considered at New- 
castle, and they had come to a tentative arrangement; but his Com- 
pany had not yet had any experience of taking coke oven gas. It was 
a matter that demanded careful thought in districts where collieries 
Were situated and where big coke oven plants were to be found, be- 
tause there was no doubt that ultimately, if no use was made of 
the gas, the colliery company would look round for other purchasers. 
Failing the gas undertakings buying the gas, the electricity supply 
concerns would be willing to do so at a price. That figure might, 
of course, be too low for the colliery company to accept; but if it 
Were not, the arrangement wouid greatly affect companies competing 
With electricity in the district. The cheaper the electrical people could 
Set (cir power, the more fierce would be their competition with gas. 


STATESMANLIKE HANDLING NEEDED. 


Lieut.-Col. H. W. Woopatt (a Director of the Bournemouth Gas 
and Water Company) said he was very glad to find that the 
" -C.G.A.”” were not limiting themselves to what they originally 
arted out as—a sort of aid to advertising. On the contrary, they 
were every year broadening the base of their activities, and bringing 





more and more closely to the attention of the industry those great 
problems with which it was confronted and the methods by which 
to deal with them. They would, he thought, all admit that the gas 
industry was to-day confronted with competition calling for more 
statesmanlike and more wide-minded treatment than anything it had 
had to meet in the past. They were able to face it as confidently as 
they did because they were placed in a position to deal with the 
problems which confronted them; but they were only in this posi- 
tion because they had never sat still. They have never been satis- 
fied with the progress attained, but had always striven to find new 
methods of meeting new forms of competition. The paper to which 
they had just listened had shown them very advanced methods of 
dealing with some of their problems. He (the speaker) felt very sym- 
pathetic towards small undertakings, because he had owned them, 
he had been chairman of them, and he had managed them. He was 
aware that a small undertaking very often found itself with out-of- 
date plant, and with many things that it would like to renovate, 
alter, or improve, but with the absolute impossibility of getting the 
necessary capital to put themselves in the position they should occupy 
to meet modern competition. The condition of such an undertaking 
was, as they all knew, going to become much more difficult with 
the extension of State-aided electricity mains in places where, very 
often, they could not go “‘ on their own,’’ because from the econo- 
mic point of view the scheme was not alway sound. 


EXAMPLES OF SUCCESSFUL AMALGAMATION. 


But sound or not, the small undertakings would have to face the 
position; and where they found themselves confronted with such a 
situation, it was very desirable that they slfould, if possible, amal- 
gamate with larger undertakings who could find the money they 
required. He knew of several instances in which small undertakings 
had been taken over by larger undertakings who could provide the 
technical knowledge and financial support of which they stood in 
need. Such amalgamations did not necessarily involve the loss of 
entity of the absorbed undertaking; nor must amalgamation neces- 
sarily be limited to contiguous concerns. Three undertakings had 
been taken over in this way by a large London company, with highly 
beneficial results to all parties concerned 


SHEFFIELD AS A PIONEER. 


The part of Mr. Halkett’s paper which interested him most, how- 
ever, was that in which he alluded to coke oven gas. Several under- 
takings were using coke oven gas; but Mr. Halkett could fairly 
claim to be the pioneer of its use in such quantities and by so large 
and important an undertaking as Sheffield. For a Gas Company to 
take 1134 million c.ft. of gas daily from coke ovens was a very 
courageous step, and one which it required a brave and determined 
man to take. As Mr. Halkett said, one felt that one would very 
much rather carbonize an equivalent amount of coal in one’s own 
works. He (the speaker), for one, was extremely proud of the en- 
gineering skill and scientific ability that had been brought to bear 
upon the construction of gas-works in England; and he would be 
sorry to feel that the time had come when they must abandon what 
they had accomplished in this direction, and leave their manufactur- 
ing business in the hands of others. Furthermore, one had to re- 
member that gas undertakings were under very serious statutory 
obligations. Up to the present time they had fulfilled these obliga- 
tions absolutely to the letter, practically without a serious failure ; 
and when taking part in anything of a revolutionary nature, they 
must be sure that they would be protected in the future, and that 
the gas consumer would be able to sleep soundly and disregard 
strikes, &c., in the certainty that he would have his hot water in 
the morning and his breakfast cooked. Mr, Halkett had recognized 
these difficulties; and in the admirable agreement which he had 
explained to them he had taken very careful steps to preserve the 
position of his Company. He had done all that humanly could be 
done to be sure that he would be able to give a supply of gas at 
normal pressure in all circumstances. When offering to purchase a 
commodity on such a scale as the Sheffield Gas Company, one was 
rather apt to feel that one was in a position to lay down the law. 
Mr. Halkett had done so. He stated what must be done in order 
to safeguard his Company; but, on the other hand, he said: ‘‘ This 
will cost a certain amount to do; and I will recognize that.’’ This 
was the way to secure success in industry. 


Co-OPERATION WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES. 


He felt himself that the time had come when industry throughout 
England would have to be rather more closely allied than it had 
been in the past. They all knew that the coal and coke and iron 
and steel industries were closely allied; and the people responsible 
for them were getting more and more into touch with one another. 
His own opinion, after touring a good deal through the Midlands, 
and going very carefully into this coke oven question, was that 
the time had come when the gas industry could no longer divorce 
itself from the great fuel problem of the country. They’ must go in 
and help the other industries, and accept help from them. They 
had also to bear in mind that they were up against very serious 
competition; and even with the most improved forms of manufac- 
ture, he did not think there was one of‘ them who could see any 
hope, under existing methods, of getting 520 B.Th.U. gas at 64d. 
per 1000 c.ft. at the gas-works. Mr, Halkett’s paper, he believed, 
would stand on record as marking the beginning of a new epoch in 
the gas industry. He was not at all sure that it would not be a new 
epoch in British industry as well. He proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the author. 


PROPOSALS TO BENEFIT THE CONSUMER. 


Sir ArtHur DuckHam seconded the vote, and said that both the 
objects touched upon by the author were of great interest to the 
gas industry. A very easy criterion by which to judge them was: 
“* What benefit will these proposals be to the consumer? Do they 
mean a cheaper and a better supply? ’’ There was no dovbt that 
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in many cases the consumer would gain by the amalgamation of 
small undertakings, by getting a cheaper gas supply and a better 
service. Therefore such amalgamations would be to the benefit of 
the gas industry. It was necessary in each case to investigate the 
situation; it was not possible to lay down any hard-and-fast rule. 
But generally, where distances were reasonable, and where a larger 
undertaking had a better chance of obtaining raw materials advan- 
tageously than a small one, undoubtedly the consumer should benefit 
by amalgamation. 


Co ..rertes SHOULD BE PuT UPON A Payinc Basis. 


The part of the paper dealing with coke oven gas interested him 
particularly, because he had been connected with some of this work. 
It was of national importance, quite apart from the gas industry, 
that collieries should be put upon as paying a basis as possible. 
One wanted to see the colliery market its products in the best form 
and get as much as practicable for them. If a colliery put down a 
coke oven plant and had nothing to do with its gas, that colliery 
would be at a grave disadvantage as compared with collieries abroad 
who had similar coke ovens and a profitable outlet for their gas. 
As to the use that should be made of the gas, this was a question 
of local conditions ;; but if the colliery was able to supply gas at a 
price which was cheaper than that at which the gas-works could 
make it—and providing that arrangements could be come to between 
the gas-works and the collieries for properly safeguarding the statu- 
tory obligations of, the gas undertaking—then undoubtedly a case 
was made out for coke oven gas. The agreement recently concluded 
by Mr. Halkett afforded more cover to the gas undertakings than had 
ever been given in similar circumstances before. He believed that 
Sheffield had made a very wise move. The manner in which Mr. 
Halkett had come forward with all his details was admirable. 


Status OF THE GAS ENGINEER. 


Both the matters referred to in the paper had a bearing upon the 
status of the gas engineer; and he felt that they must watch care- 
fully the effect of these proposals upon the gas engineers of the 
future. The smaller works were the training grounds of the men 
who were coming along to take bigger positions; the amalgamation 
of the smaller works might restrict the supply of good men. Further, 
there was the danger of a lower salary list for gas engineers. It 
seemed to him that there was more and more weight being put upon 
the gas engineer and manager; and he was not sure that the recom- 
pense for this was coming along. There was also more weight put 
upon the assistant; and the assistant did not in all cases get his 
proper recompense. They all knew how salaries of officials con- 
nected with municipal undertakings were discussed; and he was 
quite certain that in many instances no adequate return was given 
for services rendered. He was rather afraid that this increasing 
size of gas undertakings might have a bad effect upon the engineers 
coming along, and might offer less attractions to young fellows 
thinking of entering the industry. 


Tue Domestic CoKE MARKET. 


Mr. H. D. Mappen (Cardiff) said that if there was to be co- 
ordination of the fuel interests, the gas industry, which was already 
organized, and had its many ramifications, must be the leading 
partner in fuel technology and distribution. One serious point that 
had occurred to him was that, if the whole of the gas supply in a 
very large centre was coke oven gas, there was a market which they 
had been creating and developing that would be lost. He referred 
to the domestic coke market. Of late years the industry had 
awakened to its duty in regard to coke. It was graded and suit- 
ably prepared for use; and he did not think that coke oven coke 
would |“ fill the bill’’ for domestic purposes. In connection with 
coke oven gas, there was just one danger—discontinuity of supply. 
Mr. Halkett said he had provided for this; and he seemed to have 
made every provision that could be made. But there was still the 
human element. There was the danger of intimidation when a strike 
was on. At such times passions ran high, especially in a mining 
district; and the ovens might be shut-down, and the continuity of 
gas supply interrupted. The author referred to naphthalene troubles. 
Had he arranged that the naphthalene should be entirely eliminated 
before they started pumping? Again, a huge quantity of condensates 
was pumped out of the mains. He (Mr. Madden) had had some ex- 
perience of long-distance high-pressure distribution, and he found 
very little condensation anywhere in the line of main. The gas after 
compression .was thoroughly cooled, and the moisture condensed 
practicaJly before it left the works. 


Better SERVICE NEEDED IN THE SMALLER DISTRICTS. 


Mr. F. W. Goopenoucnu said he was particularly anxious that 
consideration of this paper should not go too much to the side of 
coke oven gas. He would like them to give greater weight to the side 
with which that Association was more closely concerned—the ques- 
- tion of better service to the consumers in the districts served by the 
smaller undertakings. It was his certain knowledge of the need of 
this that made him suggest to the Executive that they should ask 
Mr. Halkett to write this paper. It was no use to shut their eyes 
to the disadvantage to the gas industry of the state of affairs exist- 
ing in some districts supplied by small undertakings. He had know- 
ledge of such a case, within forty miles of London. A prominent 
man in the Civil Service took a house in a district where there was 
a gas supply; and he had had to make it an electric house, al- 
though he was fully aware of the advantages of gas, because the gas 
undertaking had not shown any enterprise in the laying of mains 
over an area in which houses of a value of £2000 and upwards were 
being built. The man he referred to was told by people that the 
gas supply was so poor that it was not worth while for anyone to 
lay out money in taking a supply to the houses. The company had 
not had sufficient foresight to lay mains while the houses were being 
built. Now, here was a man occupying an important position in 
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the Civil Service, in constant contact with business men, compelled 
to use electricity, apart from central heating and a coke boiler, be. 
cause the gas undertaking either could not or would not develop its 
business in a proper manner in the district. They had to remember 
that all around the larger towns lived some of the most important 
men and women engaged in public life; and the experience they got 
of the gas supply—or want of gas supply—where they lived ‘iad 
very big bearing upon their attitude towards the gas industry in the 
cities where they carried on their work. The industry must face this 
problem of the smaller undertakings that lay round the larger towns, 
Important as the problem of coke oven gas was, he felt that it was 
more one for the Institution of Gas Engineers than for that Associa. 
tion. The question of service to the consumer in the subsidiary 
districts ought to be dealt with by the leaders of the industry in the 
near future. 


AMALGAMATION ON EQUITABLE TERMS. 


Mr. A. W. Oke (a Director of the Southampton Gas Con:pany) 
said that, as a shareholder in many gas companies and a Director 
of some of the smaller ones, he had watched for many years what 
had been going on in. the gas industry. As to the subsidizing of 
electricity, he thought the Government should be told ‘* Hands of 
this kind of thing.’’ They should not subsidize any industry; all 
should stand on their own feet. There was a danger that a large 
amount of money would be spent in unproductive enterprise. One 
had seen the difficulties of small gas undertakings; and Mr. Hal- 
kett had raised a most timely subject when referring to amal- 
gamations. There were two sides to this question; but in many 
cases it would be well for Directors and shareholders to put their 
heads together and amalgamate while there was yet time. It was 
one of the growing evils of the day that so many people were asleep. 
They did not seem to recognize that if the Government were going 
to put their money on electricity it would make it difficult for some 
gas undertakings to carry on in a profitable way. He earnestly 
urged all present to look into the matter of amalgamation o{ some 
of, the smaller undertakings; but the larger company must be suff- 
ciently liberal in the offer they made to the smaller concern. They 
must look after the interests of the shareholders. It was quite pos- 
sible in an equitable way to give good terms to the smaller under- 
takings; so that the shareholders might continue to receive the 
dividends. they had been having. If this were done, he felt it would 
be to the benefit of the splendid gas industry, which required no 
subsidy from the Government. ‘ 


ASSISTANCE NEEDED BY SMALL CONCERNS. 


Mr. C. G. Grimwoop (Sudbury) remarked that he was connected 
with a small company making 7 millions and charging between 6s. 
and 7s. per 1000 c.ft. for gas; and paying 7 p.ct. on this high price. 
There was a large neighbour close by, selling gas considerably 
cheaper. He had approached the engineer of the larger company, 
and asked him whether he could not take over the smaller under- 
taking. The engineer said: ‘‘ What am I going to pay the money 
for? Your holders might be of some use; but they are small. The 
other plant would be useless to me.’? He had been connected with 
undertakings even smaller than 7 millions; and one was so small 
that there had been talk of shutting-down. But the users appre- 
ciated their gas supply; and there was consternation among them 
at the prospect of losing it. To him it seemed that something 
needed to be done to help these smaller undertakings. The bigger 
places, in some cases, could not or would not assist them. These 
smaller undertakings were sometimes not members of the ‘* B.C.G.A.” 
Was it not possible to get in touch with the Directors, and induce 
them to amalgamate among themselves, so as to get assistance in 
carrying on the work? In some instances these small urflertakings 
kept practically no accounts. If something could be done to get 
them to work in unison, advantage would accrue to both consumers 
and shareholders. 


EXPERIENCE AT HARROGATE. 


Mr. F. Barser (Chairman of the Harrogate Gas Company) urged 
the need of securing every possible market for gas. In the rural 
districts an efficient supply of gas at a reasonable price was often 
even more appreciated than it was in the bigger places. He related 
what the Harrogate Gas Company have done in the direction of 
amalgamation. They had, he said, purchased undertakings at a 
price which he believed to be perfectly satisfactory to the sellers; 
and they were now out to supply an area from the works, which 
were in the centre, extending over about 30 miles from north-east 
to south-west, and some 10 miles in breadth. The result of their 
propaganda in the areas of these various undertakings had been 
such that, although electric cables were coming along, people weré 
waiting for gas, where it was not yet available. 

The CHAIRMAN remarked that it was really the excellent paper 
which Mr. Frank H. Robinson, of Harrogate, read at the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.” 
conference at Buxton earlier in the year [see ‘* JournaL ” for May 25, 
1927, p. 501] that led Mr. Goodenough to consider putting the sub- 
ject of amalgamation in the agenda of the present con‘erencé 


BENEFICIAL RESULTS AT PLYMOUTH. 


Mr. P. S. Hoyte (Plymouth) said he had only had one experi- 
ence of taking over a small undertaking. This was six years ago. 
It was making—and steadily losing business—between 8 and 9 
million c.ft. Now his Company were, after only six years, selling 
this amount of gas in the same area in a single summer quarter. 
He thought ‘this was a record that beat even Mr. Halkett’s. The 
Company were giving a great deal of satisfaction to the consumers 
there; but they had run up against rather a “ snag’”’ in the a titude 
of the local Council in regard to a housing scheme. The Council 
were content that gas should be used for cooking and heating: but 
they had circularized their tenants to the effect that if they took gS 
for lighting, they would receive a week’s notice. He was tol: that 
they were within their rights in this; but he would like to see a 
test case brought, because he believed his Company were not alone, 
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and that similar restrictions had been made in other cases. Some | In a market town near Sheffield, one could still see flat-flame burners 
of them would like to have more engineering details with regard used for public lighting. — This was the manager’s fault; and it 
to these amalgamations—such as size of compressors, mains, &c. was a disgrace to the gas industry. It was the smaller undertakings 
Amalgamations were becoming very popular; and it was important that would be chiefly hit by electrical competition. In such places 
that they should look far enough ahead. His own Company had people would be selling electricity at a low figure compared with 
had to enlarge certain mains three times on account of develop- gas. The small undertakings should not wait until such a state 
ments that had taken place of recent years. of ‘affairs came about, and cut the ground from under them: As 
’ to Mr. Madden’s points, he thought there would be no difficulty in 
Tar Avtuon’s Rerty. coming ‘to terms for the selling of coke in the district. There had 

Mr. Hackett, through pressure of time, was compelled to reply been no experience of whether they could strip the crude gas com- 
only very briefly to the discussion. He said he hoped the managers _ pletely of naphthalene. Therefore in his agreement he had stipu- 
of small works would accept the paper in the light in which it had lated for 2 grains per too c.ft. If they could get down to this, 
been prepared. He had a great amount of respect for the manager he saw no reason why they should not eliminate it altogether. As 
of the small undertaking, who frequently had too much to do, and | to condensation, it would be seen that this was dealt with in the 
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whose remuneration was often quite inadequate for his duties. On the | agreement. He did not wish to be too hard; but he had sufficient 
other hand, such managers must realize that to-day the words ‘‘ Pro- | confidence that the collieries would do everything they could do to 
gress” and ‘“‘ Service” must be before the industry all the time. | meet the Company’s requirements, 
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STOCKPORT GAS DEPARTMENT. or officials presiding at inquiries into fatal accidents, and. worse still 

to realize that there was an element of truth in such statements. 
Engincer’s Report. | Sir Henry Maybury had requested him to urge again upon the 
: : ; highway surveyors of Scotland the extreme importance of the mat- 
In his report on the working of the Stockport Gas Department for | ter, and the necessity of specifying and using only such materials 
the year ended March 31, Mr. S. Meunier, the Engineer and Mana- as were known to be free from the worst possible defect—slipperi- 
ger, states that at the commencement of the coal stoppage, the De- ness—also, where such slippery conditions now existed, to pay par- 





ticular attention and undertake such remedial measures as were really 
effective and, in their opinion, necessary,) in order to protect the mem- 
bers of the public against themselves. 





partment had ample supplies of coal in stock (about 12,300 tons) to 
iast under normal working for at least three months, and with a 
slight reduction of output for another month, if not more; but in 













view of the fact that the stocks usually drawn upon during the winter >—- 

months would be depleted, if not entirely cleared, it was thought ad- “s ” 
visable to purchase a quantity of American coal. The Committee, LAUNCH OF THE S.S. ‘‘ LADY OLGA. 

through the pool formed under the auspices of the District Executive Gas Light and Coke Company’s New Collier. 





of the National Gas Council, and before a big demand existed with 
attendant high cost and difficulty in obtaining delivery, placed orders 
in June and July for approximately 12,000 tons; and as soon as 





The s.s. ‘‘ Lady Olga,’’ the Company’s fourth collier for con- 
veying coal to the Fulham Works, was launched on Sept. 14 at 








English supplies became available, enough was obtained at compara- Sunderland. 

tively reasonable prices, but with some difficulty, to maintain a full The christening ceremony was performed by Miss Milne-Watson, 
supply of gas. By obtaining English coal at day-to-day rates, forward = who was accompanied by the Governor of the Company, Sir David 
commitments for foreign coal were avoided. The last of the Ameri- | Milne-Watson. The vessel was successfully launched in the presence 





can coal was delivered on Dec. 7, and the Department felt the benefit of many friends of the Company, including Sir John S. Hindley, 
immediately the Emergency Regulations were withdrawn, and 
avoided the heavy incubus of having to complete purchases entered 
into at abnormally high prices. The increase in the cost’ of the coal 
stoppage to the Department above contract prices was £533,250, aver- 
aging 28s. 10d. per ton above contract rates. The sale of gas shows 
a satisfactory increase of £517,363, though public and street lighting 
was reduced to the extent of £42237, due to the replacement of gas 
by electricity, and the reduced lighting hours during the strike period. 
The price of gas was not increased, and the normal profit was earned 
—a splendid record. The abnormal increase of 158 million c.{t. in 
gas made—an increase of 15 p.ct.—had such an effect on the stand- 
ing charges that a reduction in the price of gas took effect from 
April 1. 
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SLIPPERY ROADS. 
“ Veritable Death-Traps.”’—Highway Engineers’ Duty. 
[Extract from the ** Scotsman,” Oct. 3, 1927.] 







In view of the number of lives lost as a result of motor-cars*skid- 
ding on slippery roads, Mr. C. Curtis Gray, Divisional Engineer, 
Ministry of Transport, Edinburgh, urged upon Scottish road sur- 
veyors recently the necessity of protecting the public by using tor 
road surfaces materials free from slipperiness. Mr. Curtis Gray’s 
appeal was made at the request of Sir Henry Maybury, Head of the 
Roads Department, Ministry of Transport, at the annual meeting 
of the Highway Engineers’ Association of Scotland, held in the 
Marine Hotel, Gullane. 

Mr. Curtis Gray said that Sir Henry Maybury and he were ver) 






































concerned as to the unquestionably slippery condition of many road 
suriaces resulting. from the desire to provide a smooth, durable sur- 
face. Sir Henry had been anxious to secure’a roughened finish as 
part of the specification procedure, and was satisfied that this could 
be accomplished without any extra cost either to the local authority 
or to the Ministry. 





FooL-PROOoF SURFACES, 





















It was the duty of everyone concerned with highway management Launch of s.s, ‘Lady Olga,” 
and control to do everything possible’ to protect the members of the , 
public, even against themselves. Surfaces should be made as fool- Bart., who represented the Managers of the Company’s Fleet, Messrs, 
ee as possible, and the greatest amount of friction provided by Stephenson Clarke & Co., Ltd. 
one pte pres oe eee sufficient om sharp gritting . or Sister-ship to the s.ss. ai Fineylow, " _ “Homefire,”’ and “‘ Sir 
pping, well embedded in a mixture which would hold to David,’ this vessel was built by Messrs. S. P. Austin & Son, Ltd., 
b — ne ene se and engined by Messrs. George Clark, Ltd., of Sunderland. 
i . ne ose be te the fact that, as additional Cars were When the vessel is in commission, the Company will own fifteen 
-_— > pon the road, there must consequently be a large propor- colliers for conveying coal from the north-east coast ports to the 
on of amateurs, many of whom had no “ road sénse’’ or know- | Thames. 
ledge ; and one could not ignore the fact that many valuable lives | Sid 
were lost as a result of skidding. While there was no doubt that anal 
og ‘ny such cases there had been ‘‘ contributory negligence,’’ there | Reconstruction at Dewsbury.—The Dewsbury Town Council, on 





ili — no doubt that the slippery condition of road surfaces was | Qct. 6, approved the proposed demolition of the existing retort house 
: 4 yee partly responsible. ’ at the gas-works, and the erection of a new house for four beds of 

win —= Saga ae that some of the roads in Scotland | retorts, to cost about £18,000. Borrowing powers are being sought 
re referred to as “ veritable death-traps ’’ by Procurators-Fiscal to that amount. 
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PRODUCTION OF PUBLIC UTILITY SERVICES. 
Board of Trade Preliminary Report. 


The Preliminary Report No. 24 of the Third Census of Production, 
carried out under the auspices of the Board of Trade, deals with gas, 
water, electricity, canals, docks, harbours, tramways, and light rail- 
way undertakings for the year 1924, and compares the results with 
1907. Goods made and fitting and repairing work done for gas con- 
sumers in 1924 were valued at ‘464,224,000, and the corresponding 
figure for 1907 was £,30,645,000. 

Gas made in 1924 totalled 276,406 million c.ft. The total produc- 
tion of gas in the year 1907 was 196,287 millions; this figure being 
inclusive of production in Ireland. The total quantity of gas made 
and sold in Great Britain alone in 1907 was 168,630 million c.ft., 
and the total value was returned as £ 22,441,000, or about 2s. 8d. 
per 1000 c.ft. The increase in the average selling value of gas ‘made 
in 1924 over the average ruling in 1907 appears, therefore, to have 
amounted to about 35 p.ct. 

The production of gas coke was about 6 p.ct. greater in 1924 than 
in 1907. The quantity of foundry coke produced in 1924 was 12,803,000 
tons, raising the approximate aggregate for coke of all kinds pro- 
duced in Great Britain to 20,655,000 tons. The total production of 
coke in the United Kingdom in the year 1907 was estimated as 
20,064,000 tons. 

The total amounts returned in respect of construction and repair 
work in 1924 and 1907 are shown below: 





SS j — 


Cost of Work. 
Work Done. ereeern 


1907. 





£ 
2,096,000 
1,078,000 
309,000 


Buildings and plant . 
Street mains . . 
Other work 





Total value .. 3,483,000 





The above amounts relate exclusively to work carried out by em- 
ployees of gas undertakings. 
The net output of the gas undertakings was £29,471,000 in 1924. 
Comparison of the output of gas and electricity companies with 


that of local authorities is shown as follows: 


—— Companies. 
£ 
45,571,000 
13,242,000 


Local Authorities. 


£ 
20,421,000 
24,087,000 





| 
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TRADE NOTES. 
Wrought-Iron Tubes and Fittings Specifications. 


Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., reproduce the specifications of 
the Institution of Gas Engineers for wrought-iron tubes and fitt! ngs, 


Staveley Cast-Iron Pipes for Sheffield. 


The Sheffield Corporation Water Department have pla 
‘order with the Staveley Coal and Iron Company, Ltd., for the 
of about gooo tons of 36-in. and 30-in. cast-iron pipes in conn 
with their Ewden Valley and Moonshine mains extensions. 


New Purifiers for Omagh. 


The Ulster Ministry of Home Affairs have sanctioned a k 
43000 by the Omagh Town Council for the installation o 
purifiers at the local gas-works. The tender of Messrs. k 
Dempster & Sons, of Elland, has been accepted for the execut 
the work. 

Mains Extension at Bridgwater. 

The Bridgwater~Gas Light Company have decided to 
main to North Petherton,'a small township about 3 miles distant, 
A contract for supplying and laying the necessary pipes has been 
placed with Messrs, E. Jeavons & Co., of Tipton;,and the work is 
to be carried out forthwith. 


A Wall Calendar. 


Messrs. Clark’s Lead and Colour Works Company, of Reading, 
have forwarded a useful wall calendar. Attached to a card illustrat- 
ing the Company’s works is a pocket containing loose cards which 
can be altered to correspond to the day, week, and month—thus 
forming a continuous calendar. 


-_— 
<> 


Leamington Priors Gas Company.—On Sept. 27, Dr. Harold 
Mason, J.P., presided over the general meeting of the Leamington 
Priors Gas Company. The quantity of gas sold during the half- 
year, he said, had been a record; and they were able to make a 
reduction in the price to 83d. per therm, or 3s. 6d. per r1ooo c.ft. 
During the past half-year, they had been very fortunate in their 
market for residuals, particularly in the larger quantity of tar which 
had been supplied for applying to the roads. Dr. Mason again re- 
minded shareholders and gas consumers that they should lose no 
opportunity of buying and recommending the many bye-products of 
the gas-works, as a good market for these was the first essential 
of cheap gas. (Dr. Mason had placed on view at the meeting some 
very fine specimens of vegetable produce grown in his own garden 
with the aid of ‘‘ Leamington Sulphate.’’) He proposed the adoption 
of the report, recommending the usual dividends, and the accounts. 








Dr. Haynes seconded the proposition, which was carried unanimously. 
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Read the pressure by the pointer 





Made in many ranges 
with Tablets 
lettered as 
desired 


SIMMANCES 


Patent 


DEAD-BEAT 


INDICATORS 


You should use these Indicators instead of 
Water Tube Gauges. The reading is direct, 
open scale, and can be for any range (pressure, 
vacuum or combination). There is no liquid 
to evaporate or levels to adjust, no glasses to 
break, and nothing to clean. They are incor- 
rodible and accurate for foul or purified gas. 


Sole Licensees : 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT & CO. 


LIMITED 
WESTMINSTER, LONDON, S.W. 1 


Agents for Australia: FYVIE & STEWART, 
360, Collins Street, Melbourne 
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1,000,000 
TONS OF COAL 


were saved last year in the 
United Kingdom by the use of 


KIRKE 


PATENT 


WASTE HEAT 
BOILERS 


If YOU have heat going to waste, 
we can turn it into profit just as 
we have done for some of the 
largest Gas Companies, Collieries 
and Steel Works in the country. 


WASTED HEAT IS 
WASTED MONEY 


and to save it is to lower the 
cost of production, Very illumi- 
nating information on this vital 
matter is given in our publication 
“Kirke Patent Boilers” (2nd 
Edition) which is fully illustrated 
and gives instances of installations 
in some of the best-known works 
in the country. 


ASK US TO SEND 
YOU THIS BOOK. 


SPENCERRONECOURT 


THE WASTE HEAT RECOVERY SPECIALISTS. 


PARLIAMENT MANSIONS, VICTORIA STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
Telegrams: ‘‘ BoNECOURT, PHONE, LONDON.” 


Phone: VICTORIA 2802-3. 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
From Our Own: Correspondents. 


NORTH-EAST COAST. 


The outlook changes little week by week, and dismal conditions 
still prevail in all sections of the market. The demand from abroad 
remains far below the normal of other days, and competition from 
other producers is still cutting us out from many markets which 
were formerly our own. No one can see where any relief in working 
costs is to come from, or any circumstance which is likely to lift 
prices to a payable level, so that there is nothing in present prospects 
to encourage hopes of better times. 

Northumberland steams remain very short of trade, and are freely 
offered second-hand down to 13s. f.o.b. for best screened sorts. Some 
Durham gas coal collieries are slightly better placed for prompt; but 
there is no real improvement in the volume of trade, and new export 
business is at a standstill. Wear Specials and best qualities are 
quoted 15s. gd. to 16s. f.o.b., and are fairly firm. Seconds are nomin- 
ally 13s. 6d. to 13s. 9d., but many makes are obtainable at lower 
figures. A few more orders for coking coals have been booked, but 
large quantities are still available, and it would take a big volume of 
trade to move the price, which is about 13s. to 13s. 6d. Second- 
class bunkers are quoted at 13s. 6d., but are offered all round at 13s. 
to 138. 3d., while best makes are 14s. 3d. to 15s. 

Gas coke is still in very good demand, and supplies are well booked, 
the quotation being slightly harder at 21s. f.o.b. for shipment. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE, 

Practically all gas concerns having let their contracts for coal, 
there is little to report in regard to this section. ‘* Spot ’’ lots are, 
however, obtainable at even less than present contract prices. 

The industrial situation does not improve, and it seems that col- 
lieries will be faced with increased orders for house coal and have 
no brisk demand for steam fuels which are produced at the same 
time. It may be owing to this that, even in the winter months, 
some ccllieries will have to work short time. 

Prices of all descriptions of steam-raising fuel are remarkably low ; 
and there is no prospect of much improvement in this trade. 

Generally speaking, export remains stationary, with the excep- 
tion that a few small orders are being booked for household coal 
to the near Continent. The general trend of the position is not 
bright. 

It still remains to be seen whether the recent advance in the price 
of domestic coal can be maintained. 

The following are the Humber burker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports: South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 16s. 6d. 
to 16s. gd.; screened gas coal, 16s. 3d. to 16s. 6d.; washed trebles, 
L6s. 6d, to 17s.; washed doubles, 15s. od. to 16s.; washed singles, 
15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d.; washed smalls, 11s. to 11s. 3d.; rough slack, 
gs» 6d. to gs. gd.; smithy nuts, 17s. to 17s. gd. per ton. West 
Yorkshire—Hartley’s (f.o.b. Goole), 14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d.; screened 
gas coal, 14s. 6d. to 15s. 6d.; washed trebles, 16s. 6d. to 17s.; 
washed doubles, 15s. to 15s. 6d.; washed singles, 15s. to 15s. 6d. ; 
washed smalls, 10s. 6d. to 11s.; unwashed trebles, 16s. 6d. to 
16s, gd.; unwashed doubles, 11s, 6d. to 12s.; rough slack, gs. 3d. 
to gs. 6d.; coking smalls, gs. to gs. 6d. per ton. Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 17s. 3d. to 18s. 6d.; washed doubles, 
16s. to 16s. 3d.; washed singles, 15s. 3d. to 15s. 6d.; washed 
smalls, 10s. 6d. to 11s.; rough slack, gs. 3d. to gs. 6d. per ton. 
Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 
14s. 6d. to 15s. 3d.; gas coke, zis. to 22s. 6d.; furnace coke, 
18s, 6d. to 19s. per ton. 

Lancashire quotations: Lancashire best house coal, 32s. to 33s. ; 
seconds, 30s. to 31S.; kitchen, 22s. to 24s.; common, Igs. to 21S. ; 
Yorkshire selected house, 34s. to 37s.; best house, 29s. to 32s.; 
seconds, 1gs. to 21s.; best house nuts, 24s. to 26s.; washed doubles, 
13s. to 14s. 6d.; washed singles, 12s. to 13s. 6d., in wagons at pit. 


MIDLANDS. 


Probably 75 p.ct. of the collieries have sent out revised price lists 
this month. ‘Those which have not revised their lists in an up- 
ward direction have been deterred by the fact that their prices were 
previously out of harmony with the real market position. The ad- 
vances announced apply almost exclusively to house coals. Industrial 
qualities are unaffected except where they merge in the house coal 
market. 

Increases of price ranging from 1s. to 2s. are the rule. The dif- 
ference is greater in some instances, particularly where values had 
sunk below nominal rates. Best deep hand-picked coals are graded 
at 31s. to 36s. at pits, best shallow 24s. to 30s., common house coals 
17S. to 20s. 

There is more market activity, but no real tension. , Industrialists 
are not induced by the present low prices to strengthen stocks to 
the extent that might be expected. Steams have been going down 
further; 13s. to 17s. being about the compass of prevailing values. 
While bakers’ nuts and some other special qualities have firmed up, 
D.S, nuts remain abundant and cheap; selling at 7s. to 15s. at 
Staffordshire and Warwickshire pits. Beans range from 6s. to 13s., 
and nutty slacks from 5s. 6d. to 12s. The market is still unsettled 
by forced sales of coal at the best prices obtainable, and in the present 
state of the market these are often very low. 





_ 


Co-Partnership at Watford.—The eighteenth annual meeting of 
the co-partners of the Watford Gas and Coke Company was held on 
Sept. 30—the Chairman, Mr. E. J. Slinn, presiding. The accounts, 
said Mr. Slinn, showed a steady advance; investments in the Com- 
pany’s stock had grown to £1,761, while withdrawals for the year 
totalled over £1200. The Chairman then detailed the suggested 


| pension fund. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 


Lonpon, Oct. 40. 

There is little change to record in tar products. 

Pitch is quiet at 87s. 6d. to gos. per ton, f.o.b. makers’ works. 

Creosote is in demand and is firm at 83d. to od. per gallon in 
bulk at makers’ works. 

Tar spirits are unchanged; pure benzole being 1s. 5d. to 1s. 6d. 
per gallon, pure toluole xs. 11d. to 2s. per gallon, 95/160 solvent 
naphtha 1s. 2d. to 1s. 3d. per gallon, and pyridine 6s. to 6s. 6d. per 
gallon. 


Tar Products in the Provinces. 
Oct, 10. 

Markets for tar products generally remain steady. 

In pitch, continental consumers report having received offers at 
somewhat lower prices than previously; but producers on this side 
are very firm in their ideas, owing to the comparatively small quantity 
that remains to be sold. 

Creosote oil is still firm, with a good demand for both home and 
export. The market is particularly firm for export for this year, 

Water-white products remain quiet. ‘There has been some busi- 
ness done in solvent naphtha at slightly higher prices than have been 
recently ruling. Crude carbolic is easier, and prices are about 2d. 
per gallon down all round. Cresylic acid is still very firm, with a 
big demand for the better qualities. 

The average prices of gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 61s. to 66s. Pitch—East Coast, 84s. to 85s. f.o.b. 
West Coast—Manchester, 79s. to 80s.; Liverpool, 82s. to 82s. 6d. ; 
Clyde, 83s. to 84s. Benzole, go p.ct., North, 1s. id. to 1s. 2d. ; 
crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 10d. to 10$d., naked at makers’ works; 
50/90 p.ct. naked, North, 1s, 3d. to 1s. 4d. Toluole, naked, North, 
1s. 4d. to 1s. 5d. nominal. Coal-tar crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 
74d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, North, gjd. to 10d, Heavy 
naphtha, North, 10d, to 1s. Creosote, ‘n bulk, North, liquid, 7d. 
to 7§d.; salty, 7§d. to 7}d.; Scotland, 74d. to 7§d. Heavy oils, in 
bulk, North, 83d. to 93d. Carbolic acid, 60 p.ct., 2s. 4d. to 2s, 5d. 
prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; salts, £5 to £5 10s., bags in- 
cluded. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ’’ quality, 23d. per minimum 40 p.ct., purely 
nominal; ‘* B”’ quality unsaleable. 


a, 
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Reduced Charge at Camborne.—The Camborne Gas Company 
have reduced the price to their consumers by 3d. per 1000 c.ft. 

Lower Charges at Batley.—Batley Gas Department have reduced 
the charges for gas, by 6d. per 1000 c.ft., to 5s. 1d. net for light- 
ing, and 4s. 7d. net for heating and cooking. 

Reduction in Price at Dudley.—A reduction in the price of gas 
in Dudley was announced at last week’s meeting of the Town Council. 
Alderman S. C. Lloyd (Chairman of the Committee) stated that the 
reduction will be made in two stages of 1d. and $d.; and the full 
reduction will operate after the December readings of the meters. 

Triple Fatality in Holland Park.—Two workmen and a Metro- 
politan policeman lost their lives in a shaft leading to an under- 
ground electrical inspection chamber. at the junction of Addison 
Avenue and Holland Park Avenue on Friday last. Two of the victims 
had gone to the rescue of the third; and all were killed, it is stated, 
by an odourless gas. 

Good Results at Macclesfield.—In his report for the year ended 
March 31, Mr. H. Curtis, Engineer to the Borough of Macclesfield 
Gas Department, states that there has been an increase in the con- 
sumption of gas amounting to 98,754 therms, which is 7°73 p.ct. 
above last year’s figures. The prepayment consumption now amounts 
to 46°2 p.ct. of the whole, and shows an increase of 13 p.ct. above 
last year’s figures. The total quantity of gas sold during the year 
Was 1,375,534 therms; and the average price received for all gas 
supplied amounted to g*55d. per therm. After paying £5087 to- 
wards the interest and sinking fund, the net profit for the year was 
£1014. 

Optimistic View of Trade.—In a speech at the annual general 
mceting of the Sheffield District Branch of the Federation of British 
Industries, on Friday, Oct. 7, Lord Gainford, the President of the 
Federation, took a thoroughly optimistic view of our trade position— 
not minimizing our difficulties, but emphasizing the fact that we are 
justified in taking a more hopeful view. According to him, statistics 
are often apt to be misleading, and other nations have suffered as 
well as ourselves.. Again, many industries have expanded, and im- 
portant developments are being made in efficiency of production, in 
industrial research, and in economy of fuel. " 

Gas Supply to Queensbury and Mountain.—Negotiations are in 
progress between the Bradford and the Halifax Corporation Gas 
Departments, the Queensbury Urban District Council, Messrs. John 
Foster & Sons, Ltd., of Queensbury, and the firm of Paul Speak, 
in regard to the prospect of transferring the Queensbury gas supply 
service from the two textile companies to the two Corporations. 
Queensbury’s gas is at present supplied from the plant in connection 
with Foster’s textile factory (though the township is within the 
Halifax Corporation area of supply), and the supply at the neigh- 
bouring village of Mountain is from the works of Paul Speak. 

Extensions at Bangor.—Mr. J. Bates, Engineering Inspector of 
the Ulster Ministry of Home Affairs, held an inquiry at Bangor (Co. 
Down) into an application by the local Urban Council for loans 
totalling £28,150, including £2000 required by the Gas Manager 
(Mr. Barker Mitchell) for the purchase of gas meters and cooking 
stoves. It was stated, as showing the expansion of the gas-works, 
that in 1920 the amount of gas made was 82 million c.ft., while in 
1926 the figure had increased to 172 millions. During the present 
year, the figure had further expanded to 187 millions. . The present 
price of gas was 3s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft., which, with a 5 p.ct. discount, 
brought the net price to 3s. 4d. 
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Cheaper Gas in Limerick.—The price of gas in Limericl: has 
been reduced by 1d..per therm. This is the second time thi- year 
that the price has been lowered. 

Reduction at Iron-Bridge.--The price of gas has been ruduced 
by the Iron-Bridge Gas Light Company, Ltd., from §s. 1:d. to 
@5s. 6d. per 1000 c.ft. Gas used for power purposes has been lowered 
to 4s. 6d. 

Mains Extension at West Bromwich.—The West Bromwich Town 
Council have decided to apply to the Ministry of Health for s. iction 
to borrow 44000, being the cost of mains, &c., in connectioi with 
the supply of gas to that portion of Perry Barr to be added to Wes 
Bromwich. 

Deal and Walmer Gas Company.—The tenders for the 4 20,000 
64 p.ct. redeemable preference stock which Messrs. A. & W. Richards 
offered for the Directors of this Company were -opened on Oct. 6, 
438,655 of stock was applied for at prices ranging from £105 down 
to the minimum of par. “ 

The Bradford Road Gas-Works Explosion.—At a recent meeting 
of the Manchester City Council, Councillor James inquired w iether 
any report had yet been prepared on the causes of the explosion a 
the Bradford Road Gas-Works. People in the neighbourhowd, he 
said, were afraid that there might be a repetition, and needed re- 
assuring. Councillor Cundiff said that so far the engineers had not 
been able to discover the cause of the disaster. Councillor Hart 
asked whether that meant that the Council were not to have a repurt. 
Councillor Cundiff replied that as soon as information was forth. 
coming, it would be given to the Council. 

Gas Exhibition at Malton.—Considerable success “attended the 
gas exhibition held at Malton from Oct. 3 to 8 at the Empire Ball. 
room. The exhibition was promoted by the Malton Gas Coinpany 
in conjunction with Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., of Falkirk; Messrs. 
Wilsons and Mathiesons, of-Leeds, ‘and Messrs. John Wright « Co., 
of Birmingham. — All the latest cooking and heating appliances were 
shown; and the tasteful display attracted much attention from the 
large numbers who visited the exhibition during the week. The 
exhibition was formally opened on Monday, Oct. 3, by Mr. H. Wat- 
son Pearson, Chairman of the Malton Gas Company. Mr. Pearson 
remarked that since their present Manager (Mr; Thomas Law) had 
been there the consumption of gas in Malton and Norton had in- 
creased from 52°to 75 million c.ft. per annum. During the week, 
cookery demonstrations were given by Miss Olive Humphries, of 
Birmingham ; and these proved very popular. 

Ministry’s Inquiry into Newark Application.—The< Newark Town 
Council have applied to the Ministry of Health for sanction to bor- 
row 410,000 for purposes in connection with their gas undertaking; 
and on Oct. 4, in the Town Hall, Mr. G. Ewart Rhodes, M.Inst.C.E,, 
on behalf of the Ministry, héld an inquiry into the application. There 
were no members of the public present, but various borough officials 
and the Mayor (Major L. C. B. Appleby) were in attendance. The 
Council seek to borrow the money for the following purposes: High- 
pressure main from the gas-works to Collingham village, 4/4838; 
gas main, Gilstrap Park Estate, £340; purchase of mains, public 
lamps, &c., from the Cellingham Gas Company, £400; compressors, 
#1750; and coolers, meters, and services, £2622. Mr. F. A. West, 
the Borough Gas Engineer, said that he estimated the undertaking 
would bring in a surplus revenue of 4683 from Collingham alone, 
and a further 4200 from the villages through which the mains woull 
pass—a total revénue increase of roughly 4900 a year. Mr. Rhodes 
later inspected the plant at Collingham. 

Inquiry at Shipley.—A Ministry of Health Inquiry was con- 
ducted at Shipley, on Oct. 6, into *the Urban D-strict Council's 
application to borrow £)5000 for the installation of a water gas plant 
at the Shipley Gas-Works. The Inspector was Major G,. Ewart 
Rhodes; and there was no opposition. The Clerk to the Council 
(Mr. H. Barnes) said the outstanding debt of the gas undertaking 
amounted to £166,000. The application was being made to provide 
means to cope with increasing demand, particularly in winter; to 
provide an auxiliary plant to assist in maintaining the supply during 
anticipated remodelling of the gas-making plant proper; and to 
effect economies in gas production, particularly in the utilization o 
surplus coke. ‘Mr. H. Burton,-Gas Engineer to the Council, said 
that the maximum delivery of gas during 24 hours had reached 
as much as 258,000 c.ft. in excess of the producing capacity, %0 
that the provision of additional plant was immediately necessary. 
Further, in times of emergency and national: crisis, the water gas 
plant would be very valuable in enabling the Council to maintain 
a gas supply. Mr. Edgar Hyde, Chairman of the Gas Committee 0 
the Council, supported the officials, and said the district was grow 
ing rapidly. The proposed plant was needed urgently. 


The Oakengates Urban Council have accepted the tender of the 
Wellington Gas Company for 4s. 6d. per lamp per month for th 
coming season, and have ordered that twelve additional lamps be 
lighted. - 

On Sept. 30, Mr. J. Sandon Stubbs, Treasurer to the Liverpool 
Gas Company, lectured on ‘‘ The Smoke: Nuisance, with Special 
Reference to Liverpool,’’ at a meeting of the Society of Lovers of 
Old Liverpool. 

The programme for the winter session of the Silsden Men's 
Debating Society includes an address by Mr. J. W. Balmforth, Gas 
Engineer and. Manager to the Bingley Urban District Council, 0” 
** Gas as an Aijd to Smoke Abatement.”’ Mr. Balmforth is als? 
arranging lectures to other bodies. 
local 


Following failures of electricity supply (bought by th 
iny) at 


authorities in bulk from the Yorkshire Electric Power Com 
Shipley, Otley, and other Airedale and Wharfedale townships (% 
mentioned in last week’s ‘‘ JourRNAL ’’), there was electricity failure 
at Bingley last week in the height of a gale. The Bingley supp! 
is bought in bulk from the Keighley Corporation, and supplied 
overhead cable. ° 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


BUSINESS on the Stock Exchange fast 
Was on a somewhat smaller scale than usual 


week | chased 


and it is possible that the resumption of new 


issues is responsible for the fewer transactions 
So far as the Industrial Market is concerned 
business was undoubtedly 
tors’ optimistic views (in Spite of repeater 
warnings) of British Celanese prospects. 

he feature of the week, however, was thc 
strength of British Government securities 


’ 


affected by inves- 


J 


Large parcels of 5 p.ct. War Loan were pur- 








| 







t Paid tree of ineeme-tax, 
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many inquiries which could not be satisfied 
Owing to the Scarcity of stocks, It will be 
Seen by the Table that many quotations were 
marked up, the Principal of which was the rise 
of 3 points in the Hastings 3} p.ct. converted 








at as much as £102 16s. 3d. The 
price extended to Consols, 
and the Conversion Loans ; 


improvement in 
Victory Bonds, 


India stocks also advanced appreciably. The | stock _ At the higher average price—70j—this 
Foreign Market was a little unsettled. Ger- stock is still an .attractive investment, realiz- 
man bonds were depressed by ceason of the | ‘ng on the last dividend 47 8s. 11d. p.ct. 

increase in the German Bank rate, and Aus- Ihe following transactions were recorded 


during the week : 

On Monday, Alliance and Dublin 84, 86, 
Bombay 22s. 3d., 22s. 6d., British 1084, 7 p.ct. 
preference 1153, European 6x%, 68, Gas Light 
and Coke 89, 89, 89}, 893, 4 p.ct. preference 
763, 5 p.ct. debenture 10075, 100}, 1003, Im- 


trian issues and Chinese loans depreciated 
slightly. 
The Gas Market Was particularly active. 


Transactions were numerous, and there were 









































l a pic, | Tramsuc- 2 ; 
| When iviieein, | Quota. ne Ir, tions, perial Continental 1413, Primitiva 17s. 13d., 
Issue, Share. Dividend. Prev.| Last | NAME | Ocak Fall | tee 178. 3d., 17s, 6d., 178. 7id, 17S. god., 4 p.ct. 
(Hf.¥r) Ht. Yr )on Week.| ‘prices. lebenture (1911) 734, San Paulo 6 p.ct. pre- 
SSS TE hogee ee) a ry a | —— ‘erence 8, 84, South Metropolitan 1029, 103, 
£ %P-a | % Daa, O p.ct. preference 4171 Southampton < p.ct 
Stk. | Sept. 8 | "5 5 Aldershot 5 p.c. max. 0, . | 68—73 a oe a Ms t a er Pte ag 
baa 'oa ie “ 4 Do, rf is Pref. , .| 67—70 | % Ss 7°, 77; 774, 4 p.ct. debenture 75» 752, Wands- 
1551,868| ,, | Sept.o9 | 7 | 7 Alliance & Dublin Ora,’ * S6—86* | ., | 8i—86 worth, Wimbledon 5 P-ct. 1013. Supplemen- 
ayy | Ane - ¢ § a8 os a De. oe | se A ce | *e tary prices, Croydon 5 p.ct. debenture 92, g24. 
300,000| 2] Api’ oe | 174! 1/74 Bombay, Lta. "| * . | Is—3, ne 22/.—29/6 On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 852, 
170,000; 10/ Aug. 25 | 8 84 urnemouth 5p.c., , » | 124—134 a | 138—183 Bombay 22s., Bristol 842, Commercial 88, 
500,008 | ue ae & H De. Prof’ ¢'y vo. | 103-134 e ~~ 882, Continental Union 32, Gas Light and 
000 | Stk. | June 99 | 8 a Do. 8p.c. Deb. . | 55-58 = a me oo 892, wh S98 4 p-ct. preference 753, 
162,025 | ,, | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. . | 74—77 es ee 52, q “Ct. debenture 60 <t. deben- 
357,900 o» Aug. 25 {= | eat Brighton & Hove 8 p.c. Goi ‘° 104 an he ties Kong 128, 13, | mth Con- 

1,287'600 | » | duly'as | 5 es [Bristol's p.c, max? ° | B68 +3 ne tinental 142, Primitiva 178. 74d., 178. 9d., 
855,000 | _,, Sept 29 | 7 8 |BritishOrd. . ," ° + «+ | 107—110* <. — 178. 10}d., 17s, 113d., 18s., 4 p.ct. debenture 
108,088 | " — 9 | 7 ; De. hig qt ory sy Kigg (1911) 74, San Paulo 5 p.ct. debenture 48, 
Teese | 6! at’ ag | oo | Sam | Ber $Be- Red. Bow } me]: 2 [Sh pseuth Metropolitan 102}, 1024, 1044 
100,000; 10/ May 26 6 Cape Town, Ltd. . | ; | T4—84 ee * Southampton 4 p-ct. debenture 75%, Wands- 

| } . | | — | es oe , se ? ~ ns ° 
1e0.ee8 | ost —- = i : | a 44 Be. Beet. os) kes ‘ , worth C” god, Supplementary prices, 
826,860 ba July 28 6 6 |Cardiff Con. Ord, - . | 100-108 {| | Po Bournemouth 7 p.ct. debenture 1023, Lea 
287,860; ,, | ~_ 4 | HY a ont a p.c. Red. Deb. . | = es ee Bridge 7 p.ct. debenture 101}. 

157,160 | ,, ug. ester5p.c.Ord. . , , | . oe . ae 20 3 . 

79'185 1] Apl. a8 | #2/-| 497. Colombo fia. —* > /29/-—s1- | x Bs On Wednesday, Commercial 883, Croydon 
24,496 | 1 | ‘a | W/4e) 1/4g Do. 7 p.c. Pref. . | 20/-—29/. cz “ Maximum dividend 79, Gas Light and Coke 
= 4 7 % in is rae -* — oe 20) auf. fete | ~ 394, 89§, 893, 99, 904, 3 p.ct. debenture 59%, 

2,073,980 | stk. | Juiy 1g | 2 5 [Commercial ora, 7° Fte!| *f—23/- | #1 | se“sey | 59%, 5 pact. debenture 99%, 100, 1003, 1004, 

‘$75,000 |, June 16 | g 8 Do 8p.c.Deb. . | 55—68 Ape | és Liverpool 7 p.ct. preference 102}, Primitiva 

000; ,, | Sept, 29 } un | i Continenta) 7 pion, Led. “| Le as | 81-32 17s. 6d., 17s, 10}d., 18s, 13d., South Metro- 
200,000; . ” } 0. -0. Pref. . ; | ee | °° : ae he Pe Pee 
787,560 | |" Aug, 11 64 64 Croydon sliding spale o «| 9-100 | ies politan 6 P.ct. preference 11nd, Uxbridge 
403,100 | * a 5 6 Do. max. diy, , | A 1—80 = | 79 5 P-ct. 87, 88, Wandsworth “‘ ¢ » 92. Supple- 
498.398 - Aug = : : /Daee =. se oe] a — “ ‘* mentary prices, Bournemouth 7 p.ct. deben- 

une . ey ° oe | - ° 

200,000 oe Aug. 25 | 5 5 (East Hull Ord.6p.c. * ' | 78—81 De cys i ture 1034, Hampton Court 5 P-ct. consolidated 
50,000 | ,, June 16 | § 6 (Eastbourne 5 pc. Deb. so | ; = 1053, Uxbridge 4 p.ct. debenture 72, 

1,002,180 10; S-+pt.29 | 43 t4 European, Ltd. s es , | 62—68+ ° 64—65 . dz c . 1 

18,747,460 | Stk. | July 28 | '5 5 Gas Light & Coke’ po Ord. £—91 + ee ts 7. Be ap days arvana ew ine Gas 

2,600,000 ee ® 8 8 0. -C.Max,. , , 50—62 | . ; j 2» 8» gs < ’ 

4,157,020 | |, rs : ri ri Do. oan Con, Pref, , | wien | |, 754—77 Light and Coke 892, 893, go, 907, 90g, 4 p.-ct. 

ae » | dune 16 | 8 8 De. Hg ee Re [. ¥ =e preference 763, 5 p.ct. debenture 1003, 100}, 

1,642,770 | "| re | 5 K Do. 5 p.c. Red. Deb. 7 ian "1 +4 | 993-1002 | Imperial Continental 34 p.ct. debenture 69, 
"42,000 | és | 4% 7 Do. 14 p-c. Ilford Deb. ‘a ee ‘ere | oo Liverpool 7 p-ct. preference 102f, Primitiva 
onten Aug. 25 ¢ af Mestines Bt 08. Gon. | S-9 ae * ‘78. 108d., 18s. 13d., South Metropolitan 

’ " . c. . | oe a “ ‘ 
70/000 |" Api!’ 98. |y18 #0 Hongkong & China Led. . | 12-18 | » 12813 1023, 6 p.ct, preference 111g, 3 p.ct. debenture 
173,200 | Stk, | Aug. 25 5 5 | Hornsey Con. 8ip.c. . || 65—68 .- ss 583, 60,. 63 p.ct. debenture 10275. 

1,976,000 | ,, May 12 | 10 10 “Imperial Continental Gap. | yr a | 1414—142 On Friday Commercial 88} Continental 
223,180; ,, Aug. 11 8 8 0. 84 p.c, Red, Deb, | 68—70 1s op 69—694 . oe r ‘ er - 
985,249; ,, | Aug. 11 | g 7 Lea Bridge 6 p.c. Ord., | 9497 aa: a Union 303, 31, 313, European 6}, 6x, 6§, Gas 

2,145,907 | |, Aug. 11 | § 54 | Liverpool 5 p.c. Ord, ir | 842-8630. +3 oe Light and Coke 90%, 903, god, 90%, 33 p.ct. 
aoe ve aoe 4 , . Maidvione 5°58 oad ty °° bs maximum 613, 4 p.ct. preference 76}, 763, 
68 ase | vs June 16 | § Do. .8p.0. Deb. | | 52—55 od vis 77, 3 p.ct. debenture 59%, 5 p.ct. debenture 
ia | came = | HH S Montocianetiterranean ma . 100, 1003, Imperial Continental 1413, 142, 
541,920 | Stk ay | ontevideo, st) sa) i _ .- . 1 1 Se pe “i 

2,061,815 | ,,' | July 9s | ‘¢ Newoastle& Gateshead Oon.| 164-7634 | +14 “ 32 p.ct. debenture 69, Liverpool 7 p.ct. pre 
360,929 co = 2 4 4p.c. Pref, . | 694—704a | = Ai ference 102}, 1023, Primitiva 17s. gd., 
691,705 | ,, | June 29 | 84 84 Do. __ 84 p.c. Deb. - | 6646744 | - * 178. 103d., 18s., 18s. 13d., South Metropolitan 
eae | ” Ant = | > 6/18,0 ral ore 6p.0, Con. Fon - 99 oa 1023, 1023, 3 p-ct. debenture 59, 60. Supple- 
183,120 | vd June 2} | 7 78 Plym’th & Ston’house 6 p.c. 102—10 » is mentary prices, Lea Bridge 7 p.ct. debenture 
414,500 | ,, Aug. % | 4 vi Portsm’thCon.8tk.4p.c.8td.| 102—105 | ” ‘- 102, Uxbridge 4 p-ct. debenture 753- 

rr oe eee | 5 5 Primitive Ord. Spe. rae or +1. 17/14 1gg Lombard Street had the unusual experience 
282,200 | 1 June 1 | 4 4 Do. 4 p.c, Red. Deb, ; | 84—86 ee oe So early in the month of having to borrow 
ame | 8tk July 4 | 4 ‘ Do. 4 po. Red. Deb. 1911 | + . 13}—74 from the Bank of England; but at the close 
434, | . une };— 0. 4p.c. Cons. Deb, . . 2— ** eele i able 
150/000 | "to | Bept. 29 | g 6 San Paulo 6 po. Pret, | } ry ri 8—83 of the week abundant supplies of loanable 
125,000 June 29 6 6 Do. 5p.c. Red. Deb. | 46— ee 48—483 credit were available. Fresh accommodation 
270,000 | Btk. | Sept, 8 | & 53 /ShefieldA .', ,’ + | 994—1004e* °° * Was obtainable at 3% p.ct., and finally bal- 

1ouveen | a a a | Be y) a Ng Soe 994100: oS 4 ances were charged at 3 P.ct. oaly. Easy con- 
90,000 | "10 May 26 4 6 (South African ; ° He —6 és na ditions are expected during the current week, 

£,509,806 Stk, | Aug. 11 | 7 5 South Met. Ora. ater ae . ing ast Treasury Bills were allotted at £4 6s. 9°49d. 

1,08 ten ” July 14 | ms rr _ ao ~s 7 4 57—60 Nie 58}—6o P-ct., or 10°6d. p.ct. below the Previous weelkx’s 
134,000 | ;? Sept. 8 | «6 Do. 6% p.c. Red. Db, | 101—103_— “ 102.7, rate, and discount rates were lower in conse- 

1 od 500 i Aug. 11 | g FI South Shields Con,. , - | 101—1084 ee Re quence, 
ssaee | sed july bo $a 5 South Dar nen One. Bp. [#109—105 nts a In the Foreign Exchange market, there was 
647,740.| |, Sept, 8 | § 6 South’mpton Ord. bp omer. 75—178 os 76—774 a further improvement in the American ex- 
con " ye 2 ‘ . mam > Rea 5°? | A ae 2 pe oiee 1—154 changé, which touched 4.87 on Saturday, a 
200,000 “ Jens 16 | 6 6 — — Red. Deb. ee at oe be post-war record. Italian lire fluctuated 
20,000 | ,, July 28 | 7 7 Tottenham Bisirics A | 105—108 oe oe slightly, the final quotation being slightly 
sen | ” ” a sf Bo, 54 BO D.2. | a Pi, oe higher at 89.10. The Spanish rate moved in 
81,956 | . June 1g | 4 4 0. tan Deb. | 72—75 Pee + favour of that country, closing gc. lower at 
~58,251 | |, | Sept.a9 | 5§ 5 /|Tynemouth Con. and New | 81—s34* +1 ee 27.32. Belgas weakened, rising to 34.95; 
89,094 | tan os | 64 63 OWroeebe idenhend, & | 85—90 87~88 and the German rate finished at 20.42. French 

v | ” . | ce . . Ce | -_— 
38,880 | | 6 5 » 5 p.c, pret. ,| g3—sg ae francs were unaltered at 124; and there was 
ee Wandewerth, Wimbledon, | no change in the Dutch rate. 

and Epsom— Silver was a quiet market but the rate was 
30, v fms ear . q , 
55°00 4 = 7 , bs pet a al 100-108 - a firm at 25Hd. per oz. There were no Gold 
32,585 | i / 5/29/0) 6/19/0 | Do, Cand New | 8s—og f° 26 $03—92 movements at the close of the week, and the 

im p | " Hs a pe. Mpeoneson 6 2.0, . = Gee ag price remained nominally 84s. 113d. per oz. 
00,000; | ned 5 Do. 5 pac. oa ; | | g5—90 +2 pi The Bank Rate is 42 p.ct., to which it was 
O84; |, | June 29 | 8 8 Do. 8p.c. Deb, | : . | 6—~58 o. ° reduced .from 5 p-ct. on April 21. The Banks’ 

wet ba tg te 4 p.c. Deb. | 1 , +1 : deposit rate is 2} p.ct., and the deposit rates 
+uotations at:—a,—Bristol, b.—Liverpool, ¢.—Nottingham, d.—Newecastle ¢.—Sheffield. *Ex.div. | of the discount houses are 24 p.ct. at call 


t For year, | and 22 p.ct. at notice. 
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For NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS 
See ‘‘JOURNAL,’’ October 5, p. 75. 





THE “GAS SALESMAN.” 


The “Gas SaLesMan” is included as a supplement to the “ Journax.”’ eighteen times a year—twice a month from Octobe: 


to March, and once a month from April to September. 
Subscription 6/-, post free, payable in advance. 


Single copies (by post) 44d. 


Additional capies are also obtainable at the following rates: Annu.! 
In Bulk for Distribution among Gas Service Staffs 


100 copies of each issue, 30/-; 50 copies, 16/-; 25 copies, 8/-; 12 copies, 4/-, all plus carriage, 
All communications to WALTER KING, LTpD., 11, BoLT Court, FLEET STREET, E.C. 4. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON.” 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


Patmenston Hovse, 
84, Orv Broap Srrexzt, Lonpon, E.C. 2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
A® SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 
PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Punirication Stock, Lonpon.” 
Telephone ; Lonpon Watt, 9144, 


AS WORKS STEAM PLANT. 

We can meet your requirements for BOILERS, 

RECEIVERS, TANKS, WASHER TUBES, SIZING 

SCREENS, PLATE WORK, BOILER SETTINGS, 
CHIMNEYS (brick and steel). 


Inquiries INviTED. 
H.s«T. 


ANKS (NETHERTON) Ltd., 
NETHERTON, DUDLEY, 
(See illustrated page advertisement Sept. 28, p. 728.) 


Special 
Non-Caking 
Quality 

(** Balloon” 
Brand) for 
Neutralising 
Sulphate. 


(anzonarz 


OF 


BROTHERTON 
4 Co., Lirp. 
LEEDS. 


Auwmonta 


“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL 


PURIFICATION. 


FOR GAs 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
Sotz AGENTS ror 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHe COLONIES (except Canapa), 


16, DeaANSG@ATE, 
MANCHESTER. 
Telegrams : 
“ Darwinisn, Manchester.” 
Tet. Nos. ; 9808-0 City. 


Patace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1, 
Telegrams : 

** Darwinian, Parl, London.” 
Tel. Nes. : 6501-2 Victoria. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Covenrny. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: “ Gasmzrer,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, Mancuzsrer, 
Teleph :R uz 976. Telegrams: “ Gasmerzz,” 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E.11, 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: “ Gasrous Laws,” 











EB. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 

® Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester, 

Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of Cresylic Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c, 





ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 

SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORE in connection with Sulphate Plants, 

We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 


Joazru Tartor (Sarunatons), Ltp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Bouron. 


Telegrams—‘' Sarcnarons, Botton.” Telephone 846, 


45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones: 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


me Telegrams— 
Brappoox, OtpmaM,”’ and “Mzrriquz, Lams, Lonpon.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & 00.; 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C; 2. 
Telegrams: “ Patent, London.” - Phone @44/Holborn. 
And 3, St, Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 
MATERIALS CO., LTD.,” ° 
99, Lonpon Roan, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘* Baepurntmmat, Leicester.” Leicester 5096. 





Solicit enquiries for :— 
NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
RA YDRATED ‘OXIDE OF IRON, 
UALITY DUT BOG ORE, 
BEST QUALITY BELGIAN BOG ORE, 
‘‘PRHPARED” AND “UNPREPARED” 
ARTIFICIAL ' OMIDES. 


SPENT OXIDE ‘PURCHASED, 
Lonpon Orriex : 


34/86, Nonrora Grazer, Sraaxny, W.C. 2. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
“BarcrnimaT Estraxp Lonpon.” Cunrmat 4545 & 4546, 


SULPHURIC ACID. 


PECIALLY prepared for the manu- 
facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Prance & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Loxpon, E.C.~ Works—Sitverrown, 
Telegrams —“‘ Hrpnoomzonic, Fen, Lonpon.” 
Telephone—Royrat 1166. 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
OR Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READ 
R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 
vited and a test by your Local Inspector of Weights and 
Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 
CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 





APPOINTMENTS, &o., VACANT. 


ANTED, by a Firm of Tar Macadam 
Manufacturers in the North of Eagland, a 

CHEMIST experienced in Tars and Bitumens and the 

Preparation of Compounds for Coating Roadstone. 

Man with initiative required and used to Experimental 

Work, 

State Age, Experience, and Wages required. Appli- 

cations treated in strictest confidence. 

Address, No. 7778, ‘Gas Journnat,” 11, Bort Court, 

Furzet Street, E.C. 4. 











EXETER GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
ANTED, by the above Company, a 


Lady to LECTURE on, and DEMONSTRATE, 
the use of GAS for COOKING and other purposes, par- 
ticularly in oc tion with D tic Hygiene and 
Management. The possession of a suitable degree or 
diploma would be a recommendation. 

Apply, giving full details of Experience, Qualifica- 
tions, and Salary expected, to mu. N. WESTLAKE, 
Engineer and General Manager, 11 and 12, 
SourTHERNHAY, HxErTER. 











J. &J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | 


Limited), Globe Méter Works, Otpmam, and | 


“4 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


88, Sr. Many at Hitx, Lonpon, B.C, 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 
ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


838, Sr. Many at Hit, Lonpox, E.0,8, 


Phone: Royal 1484, 
“KLEENOFF,” THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See “ Gas Salesman,” Sept. 28, p, 212.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


83, St. Many at Hii, Loxpon, £.C. 8. 
Phone: Royal 1484, 


BARNOLDSWICK URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL. 


THE above Council invite Applica- 

tions, from persons not less than 24 Years of 
Age, for the Post of TECHNICAL ASSISTANT in their 
Gas and Water Department. 

Applications, stating Age, present Position, Qualifica- 
tions, Educational Attainments, and Salary required, 
must be forwarded to the undersigned, in envelopes 
endorsed ‘* Technical Assistant,’’ so as to arrive not 
later than 10 a.m. on Monday, Oct. 24, 1927. 

Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will disqualify, 

Rosert W. Fenton, 
Clerk of the Council, 

Town Hall, 

Barnoldswick, 
Yorks., via Colne. 


ALDERSHOT GAS, WATER, AND DISTRICT 
LIGHTING COMPANY. 


ANTED—Three Young, Energetic, 

and Well-Educated CANVASSERS, capable 

of rapidly Interviewing Consumers, and obtaining 

Orders for Gas, Water, Electricity, and various Resi- 

dual Products. Must pass Medical Test, and be 

accepted” by Fidelity Guarantee Society. Ability to 
ride ordinary and motor cycle essential. _ F 

Apply, by letter in the first instance, with copies of 

recent Testimonials, to the Sates Manacer, CHIEF 

Orricz, ALDERSHOT. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., WANTED. 





AS Cookery Demonstrator, fully 
qualified (Diplomée National Training School of 
Cookery), Demonstrator at Wembiey and Ideal Home 
Exhibitions, and also for “ — is free to socept 
aily or Weekly Engagements. 
Pts Pannen, 192.° Waser Enp Lanz, West Hamr- 
sTzaD, Lonpon, N.W. 6. 


SSISTANT Works Chemist, with 
seven years’ experience on 14 Million per = 
Works, REQUIRES POSITION as an ASSISTAN 
ENGINEER. 





Qualifications include Final Certificate 
of Institution of Gas Engineers and three Final City of 
Guilds Certificates. Would consider a Position abroad. 

Further particulars from No. 7782, ‘Gas JouBNAL, 
11, Bout Covat, Fixer Street, E.O. 4. 


ADY Shorthand Typist and Cashier, 
18 Years’ Experience, at present 1a Charge 0 
SHOWROOM, will be REQUIRING SITUATION in 
about a month. Highest recommendations. 
Address, No. 7780, ‘Gas Jounnat,” 11, Bour Covat, 
E'neet Street, E.C. 4. 


— 


HEMICAL Works Plumber. All 
Classes of Lead Burning. 
Sulphate Plants, &c. 
Work guaranteed. 
J. C. Cansrigitp, 19, DaLoncom VILLA‘, 
FIELD, near DuRHAM. 





Muapow 


——— 





RARE BOOK FOR SALE. 


———— 





CCUM’S “ Practical Treatise on Gas 
Light,” illustrated by Coloured Piates: oot 
sdition, Splendidly preserved; binding ix exce 
condition. Offers invited. 7 CouBt 
Address, No. 7781, *‘ Gas Journat,” 11, Bott 
Fuser StTRzer7, E.C, 4. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Mr. Ridley on Essentials for the Future . 

Census of the Gas Industry . 

Flueless Bedrooms 

Low-Temperature Carbonization ard Town 
Gas Supply . 

“ Potential Investments '’—Methods of Charg- 
ing for Gas—Road Tar Association—Coal 
Output—Hastings Doubtful—New — 
ment for Durham Coal Miners 


Personal—Long Directorial Service 

Obituary . 2 iets 

National Gas Council : 

Electricity Supply Memoranda ‘ 

Society of Chemical Industry—‘* The Seven 
Lamps of Chemical Enterprise '’ 


Evening Star Lodge, No. 1719—Jubilee Cele-' 


bration 
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